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LETTER VIII. 



^e fame fuhjeSi continued from 
the year one thoufand fix hun^ 
dred eighty eight. 

YOUR lordfhip will find, that the 
objedts propofed by the alliance 
of one thoufand fix hundred eighty 
nine between the emperor and the ftates, 
to which England acceded, and which 
was the foundation of the whole confe- 
deracy then formed, were no lefs than to 
reftore all things to the termsof the Wefl* 
phalian and Pyrenean treaties, by the war ; 
and to preferve them in that ilate after 
the war, by a defenfive alliance and 
guarranty of the fame confederate pow« 
ers againft France. The particular as 
well as general meaning of this engage- 
ment was plain enough : and if it had 
Vol. IL B not 
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not been fo, the fenfe of it would have 
been fufficiently determined, by that 
feparate article, in which England and 
Holland obliged themfelves to afiift the 

* houfe of Auftria, in taking and keeping 
^ pofTeiTion of the Spanish monarchy^ 

* whenever the cafe fhould happen of the 

* death of Charles thefecond, without 

* lawful heirs/ This engagement was 

double, and thereby relative to the whole 

political fyftem of Europe^ alike afFeded 

by the power and pretenfions of France. 

Hitherto the power of France had been 

alone regarded, and her pretenfions feem« 

cd to have been fwgot : or to what pur- 

pbfe (hould they have been remembered, 

whilft Europe was fo unhappily conftitut« 

ed, that the ftates at whofe expence (he in* 

creafed her power, and their fiiends and 

allies, thought that they did enough 

upon every occafion if they made fome 

tolerable compofition with her? They 

who were not in circumftances to refufe 

confirming prefent, were littlp likely to 
. : .. take 
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take ef{e£kual meafures againft future, 
ufurpadons. But now as the alarm was 
greater than ever, by the outrages that 
France had committed, and the intrigues 
fee had carried on j by the little regard 
(he had fhewn to public faith, and by 
the airs of authority fee had afTumed 
twenty years together : fo was the fpirit 
againft her raifed to an higher pitch, and 
the toieans of reducing her power, or at 
leaft of checking it, were increafed. The 
princes and ftates who had neglefted or 
favoured the growth of this power, 
which all of them had done in their 
turns, faw their error; faw the neccffity 
of repairing it, and faw that unlefs they 
could check the power of France, by 
uniting a power fuperior to her*s, it 
would be impoffible to hinder her from 
fucceeding in her great defigns on the 
Spanife fqcceflion. The court of Eng- 
land had fubmitted not many years be- 
fore to abet her ufurpations, and the 
king of England had ftooped to be her 

B 2 penfi- 
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pcnfioner. But the crime was not nati- 
onal. On the contrary 9 the nation had 
cried out loudly againft it, even whilft it 
was committing : and as foon as ever the 
abdication of king James, and the ele« 
vation of the prince of Orange to the 
throne of England happened, the na«- 
tion engaged with all imaginable zeal 
in the common caufe of Europe, to re- 
duce the exorbitant power of France, to 
prevent her future and to revenge her 
paft attempts ; for even a fpirit of re- 
venge prevailed, and the war was a war 
of anger as well as of intereft. 

Unhappily this zeal was neither well 
conduced, nor well feconded. It was zeal 
without fuccefs, in the firft of the two 
wars that followed the year one thou- 
fand fix hundred eighty eight ; and 
zeal without knowledge, in both of them. 
I enter into no detail concerning the e- 
vents of thefe two wars. This only I 
obfcrvc on the firft of them, that the 
2 treaties 
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treaties of Ryfwic were far from an- 
fwcring the ends propofed and the en- 
gagements taken by the firft grand alli- 
ance. Tjie power of France, with re- 
Ipedl to extent of dominions and ftrength 
of barrier, was not reduced to the terms 
of the Pyrenean treaty, no not to thofSr 
of the treaty of Nimeghen. Lorraia 
was reftored indeed with very confidera* 
ble referves, and the places taken or 
ufurped on the other fide of the Rhine :. 
but then Stralbourg was yielded up abfd- 
lutely to France by the emperor, and by 
the empire. The conccffioixs^ to Spaiii 
were great, but fo were the conquefts 
and the encroachments made upon her 
by France, fince the treaty of Nimeghen ; 
andihe got little at Ryfwic, I believe 
nothing more dian (he had faved at Ni-> 
meghen bjcfore. All thefe conceffions 
however, as well as the acknowledge- 
pient of king William ; and others 
made by Lewis the fourteenth after hft 
had taken Ath and Barcelona, even durhig 

B s tllQ 
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the courfe of the negotiations^ compared 
with the lofTes and repeated defeats of the 
allies and the ill flate of the confederacy, 
furprized the generality of mankind, who 
had not been accuftomed to fo much mo- 
deration and generofity on the part of this 
prince. But the pretcniions of the houfc 
of Bourbon, on the Spanifh fucceffion^ 
remained the fame. Nothing had been 
done to weaken them ; nothing was pre« 
pared to oppofe them : and the opening 
of this fucceiHon was vifibly at hand ; for 
Charles the fecond had been in imme- 
diate danger of dying about this time. 
His death could not be a remote event : 
and all the good queen's endeavours to be 
^ot with child had proved ineffeAuaL 
The league diflblved, all the forces of 
the confederates difperfed, and many 
difbanded ; France continuing armed, her 
forces by fea and land increafed and 
held in readinefs to a£t on all fides, it 
was plain that the confederates had 
failed in the 6r& objed pf the grand 

alliance^ 
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alliance, that of reducing the power of 
France ; by fucceeding in which alone 
they could have been able to keep the 
fecond engagement, that of fecuring the 
(iicceflion of Spain to the houfe of 
Auftria. 

After this peace what remained to be 
done? In the whole nature of things 
there remained but three. To abandon 
all care of the Spani(h fucceilion was one; 
to compound with France upon this fuc* 
ceflion was another; and to prepare, like 
her, during the interval of peace to make 
an advantageous war whenever Charles 
the fecond (hould die, was a third. Now 
the firft of thefe was to leave Spain, and 
in leaving Spain, to leave all Europe in 
(bme ibrt at the mercy of France : fince 
whatever difpofition the Spaniards (hould 
make of their crown, they were quite un- 
able to fupport it againft France : fince 
the emperor could do little without his 
allies; and fince Bavaria, the third pre- 

B 4 tender. 
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tender, could do (lill lef$, and might find, 
in fuch a cafe, his account perhaps better 
in treating with the houfe of Bourboa 
than with that of Auftria, More needs 
oot be iaid on this head ; but on th9 
other two, which I (hall confider togo^ 
ther, feveral fadls are proper to be men^ 
tioped, ^d r^vcral reflexion? necei&ry 
to be made* 

We might have counter-worked, no 
doubt, in their own methods of policy, 
the councils of France, who made peace 
to diiTolve the confederacy, and great con- 
ceffions, with very fufpicious generofity, to 
gain the Spaniards : we might have waited 
like them, that is in arms, the death of 
Charles the fecond, apd have fortified 
in the mean time the difpoiitions of the 
Icing, the court and people of Spain, a- 
gainil the pretenfions of France : we 
might have made the peace, which was 
inade fome time after that, between the 
emperor and the Turks^ and have obliged 

tho 
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the former at any rate to have feciired 
th& peace of Hungary, and to have pre« 
pared, by theie and other expedients, £bt 
the war thiat would inevitably br^k out 
on the death of the king of Spain. 

« 

But all fuch meafures were rendered 
impradkable, by the emperor chiefly; 
Experience had (hewn, that the poweifd 
who engaged in alliance with him mi:^ 
czpe£t to take the whole burden of his 
caufe upon themfelves ; and that Hiib;* 
gary would m&intain a perpetual diV£r^ 
fion in &vour of France, fince he could 
not refolve to lighten the tyrannical yokff 
he had eftabliihed in that country and 
in Tranfilvania) nor his minifters to^ 
part with the immenfe confifcations they 
had appropriated to themfelves. Paft 
experience fhewed this : and the ex- 
perience that followed confirmed it 
very fatally. But further ; there was 
not only little affiftance to be expend 
fnm 1^ by thofe i^ho ihould engage 
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in his quarrel ; he did them hurt of ano- 
ther kind, and deprived them of many 
advantages by falfe meafurcs of policy 
and unfldlfu! negotiations. Whilft the 
deaih of Charles the fecond was ex- 
pedled almoft daily, the court of Vienna 
feemed to have forgot the court of Ma- 
drid, and all the pretenfions on that 
crown. When the count d'HARRACH 
Was fent thither, the imperial councils 
did fomething worfe. The king of Spain 
was ready to declare the archduke 
Charles his fucceHor ; he was defirous 
to have this young prince fent into Spain : 
the bent of the people was in favour 
of Auftria, or it had been fo, and might 
have been cafily turned the iame way 
again. At court no cabal was yet formed 
in favour of Bourbon, and a very weak 
intrigue was on foot in favour of the 
cledilora) prince of Bavaria. Not only 
Charles might have been on the fpot 
ready to reap the fucceffion, but a Ger- 
man army might have been there to de- 
fend 
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fend it $ for the court of Madrid iafifted 
on having twelve thou&nd of thefe 
troop€, and rather tbw not have them 
offered to contrilt>uce to the payment of 
them privately : hecauie it would have 
been too impopular among the Spaniard^ 
and too prgudicial to the Auffarian in- 
tereft, to have had it known that ;the 
emperor declined the payment of a body 
of his own troops that were demanded 
(o fecure that monarchy to lus ira^ 
Thefe propolals werejbalf vcfySc^t ^^ 
half evaded : and in return to the offiij: 
pf the crown of Spain to the a^rch^ 
duke^ the. imperial councils aiked th^ 
government of Milan Ixm: him.. They 
thought it a pc^nt of deep policy to 
fecure the Italian provinces, and to leave 
to England and Holland the care of thf 
Low Countries, of Spain, and the Inr 
dies. By declining thefe propofais the 
houTe of Aufbria renounced in ibme fort 
the whole fucceflion : at leaft ihe gave 
England and Holland reafbns, whatever 

engage. 
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cngigements thefe powers had taken, 
to rcfufc the harder ta(k of putting her 
into poflefTion by force; when fhc might, 
and would not procure, to the EngHlh 
and Dutch and her other allies, the eaficr 
talk of defending her in this pofleffion. 



I SAID that the meafures mentioned 
above were rendered impradticable by 
the emperor ; chiefly, becaufe they were 
rendered fo likewife by other circumftan- 
ces at the fame conjuncture. A prin- 
cipal one I fliall mention, and it fhaU 
be drawn from the ftatc of Our own 
country, and the difpofition of our peo- 
ple. Let us take this up from king 
William's accellion to our crown. 
During the whole progrcfs that Lewis 
tlie fourteenth made towards fach exorbi- 
tant power, as gave him well grounded 
hopes of acquiring at laft to his family the 
Spanifh monarchy, England had been ci- 
ther an idle fpeflator of all that pafled on 
the continent, or a faint and uncertain ally 
again ft 
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againft France, or a warm and fore *aily 
on her iide, or a partial mediator be^ 
tweeil her and the powers confederated 
in their common defence. The revdo^ 
tion produced a^ great a' change iii 
our foreigti condu£t^ as in oiir doniefr 
tic eftabiiihment : and our lution en-» 
gaged with great fpirit in the war of 
onethouiand fix hundred eighty dght. 
But then this fpirit was ra(h, prefump- 
tuouS) and igAmant, ill conducted at 
home, and ill feconded abroad : alt which 
has been touched already. We had waged 
no long wars on the contfaient, nor beeii 
very deeply concerned in foreign confe- 
deracies, fince the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The hiftory of Edward the 
third, however, and of the firfi: twelve 
or fifteen years of Hbnry the fixth 
might have taught us fome general 
but uieful leflbns, drawn from remote 
times, but applicable to the prefent. 
So might the example of Henry the 
^gth) who fquandered away great fums 

for 
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for the profit of taking a town, or the ho- 
nor of having an emperor in his pay; and 
who divided afterwards by treaty the king- 
dom of France between himfelf and 
Charles the fifth, with fuccefs fo little 
anfwerable to fuch an undertaking, that it 
is hard to believe his Imperial and Engliih 
majefty were both in earneft. If they were 
fb, they were both the bubbles of their 
prefumption. But it feems more likely that 
Henry the eigth was bubbled on this oc- 
cafion by the great hopes that Charles 
held out to flatter his vanity : as he had 
been bubbled by his father-in-law Fer- 
dinand at the beginning of his reign, 
in the war of Navarre. But thefe refledli- 
ons were not made, nor had we enough 
confidered the example of Elisabeth, 
the laft of our princes who had made any 
confiderable figure abroad, and fi'om 
whom we might have learned to aft with 
vigour, but to engage with caution, and 
always to proportion our afliftance ac- 
cording to our abilities, and the real ne- 
ceifiues 
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cefiities of our allies. The -frontiers of 
Fiance were now fo fortified, her com^ 
merce and her naval force wer^ fo iiw 
creafed^ her armies were grown fo nu«: 
merous^ her troops were fo difciplined, 
ib inurefd to war, and fo animated by a 
long courfe of f^cceisful campaigns, that 
they who looked on the fituation of £u^ 
rope could not fail to fee how difficult 
the ^enterprise of reducing her powcf 
was become. Difficult as it was,^ wf 
were obliged, on every account and by 
fCiSoiis of all kinds, to engage in it : hut 
then W9 ihould have engaged with monr 
forecaft, and have condu<£led our^dves 
in tbe m^tnagement of it, not with leia 
alacrity and fpirit, but with more prder^ 
oiore oeconomy^ and a better application 
of our efbtt$. But t)iey who governed 
^Krere glad to engage us at any rate: and 
we entered on thisgres^tichemeof adipn^ 
as our nation is too apt to do, hurrie4 
on by the ruUx^ paflion of the day» I 
have been told by feveral, who w^e^. o«i 
-3 the 
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the flage of the world at this time, that 
the generality of our people believed and 
were encouraged to believe, the war 
could not be long, if the king was vigo- 
roufly fupported : and there is a hum- 
drum fpecch of a fpeaker of the houfe 
of commons, I think, who humbly de- 
fired his majefty to take this opportunity 
of reconquering his ancient dutchy of 
Aquitain. We were foon awaked from 
thefe gawdy dreams. In feven or eight 
vears no imprcflion had been made on 
France, that was befieged as it were on 
every fide : and after repeated defeats in the 
Low-Countries where king William 
laid the principal ftrefs of the war, his 
fole triumph was the retaking of Na- 
mur, that had been taken by the French 
a few years before. Unfuftained by fuc- 
cefs abroad, we are not to wonder that 
the fpirit flagged at home } nor that the 
difcontcnts of chofe who were averfe to 
the cftabliflied government, uniting with 
the far greater number of ihofc who 
diOiked 
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diilii|:ed the admlniflratioDy inj^apied the 
ge&eral dUcontents of die nation^ op- 
pteSkd with Wees, pillaged by aforcrs, 
plundered at fct, and diiappointed at 
land. As we nm into cxtreaim aU 
waysy ibme urould have contmiud this 
War at any rate, even at thcf fame rate: 
but it was not poffible th^ ihould pr&- 
^vail in fuch a fituadon of a&lrS| and 
filth a di^pofitSon of minds. They who 
^t by the war^ and n^de immenfb 
fertimes by the ncoefllties of the pub- 
Ik^- -were not £o numerous nor fi> 
powprfvl, ab they have been fince. 
The moniod intercft was not yet a 
Yival able to cope widi the landed 
^Mreft, eitbtr in tifit nadcm, or in 
parliament The great corporations 
that had been ereded more to ferve 
the turn of party, than for any real 
national u(e, aimed indeed even then 
at the ftrength and influence which they 
hare fince acquired in the legiflature ; 
i>ut ^icy had not made the fame pro- 
Vo£. II, C grefs 
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grefs by preipoting national corruption^ 
as they and thb court have made .fince. 
In ihort the other extream prevailed. 
The generality of pepple grew as fond 
of getting out of the war, as . they 
had been of entering • into it : and thus 
far perhaps, confidering how it had 
been condu&ed, they were not much 
to b^ blamed. But this was not all ; for 
when King William had made the 
peace, our martial fpirit became ait 
once fo pacific, that we feemed re- 
folved to meddle no more in the aSak^ 
of the contment, at leaft to im]Joy our 
arms no more in the quarrels that 
might arife there ; and accordingly wp 
reduced our troops in England to feven 
thouiand men. 

I HAVE fometimes confidered, in rer 
jBedmg on thefe paflages, what I fhould 
have done, if I had fat in parliament at 
that time ; and have been forced to own 
myi^lf^ that I ihould have voted for dif- 

banding 
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binding the army then; as I voted in the 
following parliament for cenfuring the« 
partition treaties, I am forced to own 
this, becauie I remember how imperfed: 
my notions were of the fituation of Europe 
in that extraordinary crifis^ and how 
much liawthetrue intereft of my own 
country in an half light. But, my lord^ 
I own it with fome (hame ; becaufe in 
truth nothing could 1)6 more abfurd than 
the conduct we held. What ! becauie we 
had not reduced the power of France by 
the war, nor excluded the houfe of Bour« 
bon frcnn the Spaniih fucceffion, nor com-* 
pounded with her upon it by the peace ; 
and becaufe the houfe of Auftria had not 
helped herfelf, nor put it into our power 
to help her with more advantage and bet« 
ter profpedl of fuccef&— were we to leave 
that whole fucceflion open to the invafions 
of France, and to fufier even the contin-- 
gency to fubfift, of feeing thofe monar« 
chies united ? What 1 becaufe it was be* 
come extravagant, after the trials fo lately 

C 2 made. 
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njode, to think ourfclvea any longer crt- • 

^aged by treaty or obliged by good .policy 

to put the houfe of Auftria in poiiefiion 

of the whole Spaniih mont^-chy^ and ta 

defend her in this pofleilion by forc^ of 

arms, were we to leave the whole at the 

Hiercy of France ? If we were not ta 

do fo, if we were not to do one of t^ 

three things that I iaid abpve remained 

to be done, and if the emperor put it 

out of our power to do anpther of them 

with advantage ; were we to put it fliiU 

more out of our power, and to wait im^ 

armed for the death of the king of 

Spain ? In fine, if we had not the pro«- 

Ipeftof difputing with France, fo fuecefs- 

fully as we might have had it, the Spa- 

nifli fucceflion whenever it fhould bcs 

^pen J were vve not only to fliew by dif- 

arming, that we would not difpute it at 

all, but to cenfure likewife the fecond 

of the three things ment;iQned above and 

which King William put; in pradife, 

the compounding with France, to prevent 

if 
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if poffiblc a war, in which we were 
averfe to engage ? 

* 

Allow me to pufli thefc reflexions 
a little further, and to obferve to yout 
lordftip, that if the propofal of fending 
the archduke into Spain had been ac- 
cepted in time by the imperial coiyt, and 
taken eflfeft and become a meafure of the 
confederacy, that war indeed wOuld 
have been protrafted -, but France could 
not have hindered the paflage of this 
prince and his German forces, and our 
fleet would have Been better employed 
in cfcorting them, and in covering the 
coafts of Spain and of the dominions 
of that crown both in Europe and in 
America, than it was in fo many un- 
meaning expeditions from the battle of 
La Hogue to the end of the war. France 
indeed would have made her utmoft ef-^ 
forts to have had iatisfa£lion on her pre- 
tenfions, as ill founded as they were. She 
would have ended that war^ as we J)egua 

C3 the 
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the next, when we demanded a reafona** 
ble fatisfadtion for the emperor : and tho 
I think that the allies would have had, 
in very many- refpedls, more advantage 
in defending Spain, than in attacking 
France ; yet, upon a iuppofition that the 
defence would have been as ill conduced 
as the attack was, and that by confe-* 
quench, whether Charles the fecond 
had^lived to the conclufion of this war, 
or had died before it, the war muft have 
ended in fome partition or other; this par- 
tition would have been made by the Spa<- 
niards themfelves. They had been forced 
to compound with France on her former 
pretenfions, and they mufl and they 
would have compounded on thefe, with 
anAuftrian prince on the throne; juft 
as they compounded, and, probably 
much better than they compounded, on 
the pretenfions we fupported againft 
them, when-they had a prince of Bour- 
bon on their throne. France could no( 
have diftrefled the Spaniards^ nor {lay^ 
3 ©ver- 
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ovar-ruiQ their monarchy, if they had 
been united ; and they would have been 
united in this cafe, and fupportod by &e 
whole confederacy, as we difbefled both 
France and them^ orer-run their mo* 
narchy in one hemifphere, and might 
have dpne fo in both^ when they were 
difimited, and fupported by France alone. 
France would not have aded, in fuch 
negotiations, the ridiculous part which 
the emperor aded in thofe that led to the 
peace of Utrecht, nor have made her 
bargain worie by negle£Ung to make it 
in time. &it the war ending as it did^ 
tho I cannot fee how king William 
could avoid leaving the crown of Spain 
and that entire monarchy at the difcretion 
of Lewis the fourteenth, otherwife than 
by compounding to prevent a new war» 
he was in no fort prepared to make s yet it 
is undeniable, that, by confenting to a par- 
tition of their monarchy, he threw the 
%aniards into the arms of France. The 
fypA partition might have taken place, 

C 4 perhapi 
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{>crhap9/ if the cdeaiord prlftce df Bi?i«» 
ria^ had lived, whom the Fteneh and 
Spaniards too would have feen much 
more willingly than the archduke oA 
the throne of Spain. For among all the 
parties into which that court Wis di-^ 
vided in one thcuiand ^ bundled and 
ninety eight when this treaty was made, 
that of Auilria was grown the Weakeft^ 
by the difguft taken at a German qucien) 
and at the rapacity and infolence of her 
fevourites. The French were looked 
upon with efteem and kindnefs at Ma« 
drid ) but the Germans were becOnie, Or 

growing to be, objc^ of contempt to the 

miniflers, and of averfion to the people. 
The electoral prince died in one dio*^ 
fand fix hundred and ninety nine. Tht 
ilar of Audria, fo fatal to all thofe who 
were obftacles to the ambition of that 
houfe, prevailed ; as the eledtor expreffed 
himfelf in the firft pangs of his grief. 
The ftate of things changed very much 
by this death. The archduke was to 

b*vc 
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Have Spidn tfnd the Iftdies, according- to 
a fecofid {Murtition : Aikt the Spafiiards^ 
wfa&* had expreflbd great refentmeiit at 
the firft, were pu&ed b^ond (heir biai> 
ing by this^ They fMi appeared to be 
fo) for the fecond titiAt^r of partidbri 
was tigiftd idMardh one thoufand iereil 
himdred j and the will waft made, to the 
beilof myttmembrAflCe, intbeOftober 
foUowiiig. I (tiaXL tiot enter here into 
many patticulars doiloetning thefe great 
evefitir^ They will bfc related faithfully; 
and t hope fully cai^lained, b k work 
which your lordfhlp Inay take thetronhlt 
very probably of pettofing fome time of 
olhar^ and which t (hall rather leave^ 
than ghre tothepabUc. Something how^ 
ever muft b* faid moM, to continue and 
wind up thik funttuary of the lattet pe« 
riod of modem hift<tfy« 

FitAKCfi then £lw het advantage^ ahd 
{mptiVed it no doubt, tho not in the 
laannar j nolr with the circumftances^ 
thiK fome lying fcriblers of memoriak 

2 and 
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and anecdotes have advanced. She had 
tent one of the ablefl men of her court 
to that of Madrid, the marlhal of Har- 
COURT, and flic hadiUpulated In the fe 
cond treaty of partition, that the arch- 
duke Ihould go neither into Spain nor the 
dutchy of Milan, during the hfc of 
Charles the fecond. She was willing 
*to have her option between a treaty and 
a will. By the acceptation of the will, 
all king William's meafures were 
broke. He was unprepared for war as 
much as when he made thefe treaties to 
prevent one } and if he meant in mak- 
ing them, what fome wife, but refining 
men have fufpe^d, and what I con- 
iefs I fee no reofon to believe, only to 
gain time by the difficulty of executing 
them, and to prepare for making war^ 
whenever the death of the king of Spain 
{hould alarm mankind, and rouze his 
own fubjeds out of their inadivity and 
negledl of foreign intcrefts : if fo, he 
was di&ppoiiited in that too -, for France 
took 
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took pofleffion of the whdie monarchy 
at puce, and with univerial concurrence^ 
at leaft without oppofition or difficulty, 
in fiivour of the duke of Anjou. By 
what has been objierved, or hinted ra-* 
ther very^ fhortly, and I fear a little con« 
fufedly, it is plain that reducing the 
power of France, and fecuring the whole 
Spanifli fuGCeffion to the houfe of Au« 
fbia, were two points that King Wil-- 
{.I AM, at the head of the Britifh and 
Dutch common^wetdthsandof thegreat- 
eft ccm&deracy Europe had feen» was 
oblig^ to give up. All the acquifitions 
that France cared to keep for the main^ 
tenance <^ her power were confirmed to 
her by the treaty of Ryfwic ; and King 
William allowed, indirectly at leaft, 
the pretenfions of the houfe of Bourbon 
to the Spanifh fucceffion, as Lewis the 
fourteenth allowed, in the fame manner, 
thofeofthe houfe of Auftria, by the trea- 
ties of partition. Strange Situation ! in 
wl)ich no expedient remained to prepare 

for 



for an event, vifibly fo near, ahd of 
fadi vsift importance as tht de^th of the 
king of Spain, but a p£(rtiti(m o( hi^ mc>« 
n^chy, 5V^thout hi* confent, or his know- 
ledgfe ! If king Witt I AM had not made 
this partition, the emperor would have 
made ood, and with as little regard to 
trade, to the barrier of the feven pro- 
vincesi or to the general fyftcm of Eu- 
rope^ as had been fliewed by him when 
he made the private treaty with France 
already mentioned) in one thoufiind fix 
hundred fixty eight. The minifterfi of 
Vienna were not Ranting to in&iuate ta 
Uiofe of France overtures of a feparate 
treaty, as more conducive to their com- 
mon interefls thaii the acceflion of his 
imperial majefty to that of pardti6n» But 
the councils of Vcrfaillcs judged very rea- 
fonably, that a partition made with Eng- 
land and Holland would be more effec- 
tual than any other, if a partition was 
to take place : and that fuch a partition 
would be jufl as effectual jis one made 

with 
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with ^ erop^rofi to furniOi( aKgnments 

to thp ffXMffaw* of Fwiw* 6n4 mcH 
tives <^ the Spiu)i0> <9P«f cil^^ if a .^Ul uv 
favour of France QciM hft obmine^, I 
repeat it ^g»io 3. I f»Dto.ot if:e whali king 
Wi;(.LiAM cpvW ^.Ip fueh. Pircnm- 
ftances as he fcHwd himfelf iq s^f r thjif r* 
ty year$ ftrt^le, except m}m he. -,414 s 
neUher-can I ^ h^nv* he cQuld'49 vrh9.<: 
b^ 414, .efticici^Uy #(ir th4 KfiammA 
cjfprei^ hy the Spa^i«c4$i and.thf f»r 

sipui^tpnemor^l pr^tiiikKed hyC^HAl^BS 

9Q the^onclti$Q8 ^ (Im fir^.ticeMy of 
fartitioQ, without »^pi«hQA4iQg thiiUw 
figole^wncp wqhI4 fte 4 will itt favour of 
France He. w»s:io thQ worft of sU po 
Utical qirQiMoQificei^ in tl»t wheceln no 
«ne goo4 m^im rcfnm»$ to be talcen, 
an4 QUt of whieh Ito left tibo two nations, 
»t the head of whom h9M4 h«en fo long* 
to fight aQ4 9t^oi}a(e *th«mf<lv» and 
their <:QAfedcffate«» 4$ w(ll m they cguU}. 

When 
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When this will was rtiadc and ac- 
\ opted, Lewis the fourteenth had fuc-> 
I ceeded, and the powers in oppofition to 
I lum had failed, in all the great objeds of 
intercft and ambition, which they had 
kept in fight for more than forty years ; 
that is from the beginning of the prefcnt 
period. The aflors changed their parts 
in the tragedy that followed. The power, 
that had fo long and fo cruelly attacked, 
was now to defend, the Spaniih monar- 
chy : and the powers, that had fo long 
defended it, were now to attack it. Let 
us fee how this was brought about ; and 
that we may fee it the better, and make 
a better judgment of all thatpalTed from 
the death of Charles the fecond to the 
peace of Utrecht, let us go back to the 
time of his death, and confider the cir- 
cumilances that formed this complicated 
ftate of affairs, in three views; a view of 
right, a view of policy, and a view of 
power. 



The 
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The right of fucceeding to the crowa 
of Spain would have been undoubtedly 
in the childfcnof Mari aThsresa, that 
is in the hemic of Bourbon ; if this right 
had not been baned- by the iblenm re*. 
nunciatiooB ib often mentioned. The 
pretenfions of the honfe of Auibia were 
founded on thefe renunciationSy on the 
ratification of them by . the Pyrenean 
treaty, and the confirmation of them by 
the will of Plulip the fourth. The pre* 
tenfions of the houfe of Bourbon were 
founded on a fuppofitbn, it was indeed, 
no more, and a vain one too, that thefe 
xpnundations were in their nature nulL 
On this foot the dilute of right flood 
during the life of Cbarles die iecond, 
and on the fame it would have continued 
to fbnd even after his death, if the re- 
had remained nnihakcn; if 

will, like that of his father, had 
confimied them, and had left the crown, 
in purfuance of them, to the houfe of 
Aufbia. But the will of Ch aEles the 

feconcif 
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ffecondj annttliin^ thefe renbAckti^si^ 
took away the ible foundation dfdhe Aii^ 
^Im pretenfbn^ ; for, howeter this adi 
might be obtained, it wasjtsft in valid 
as his fadier's,' $Ad tras cbnfittned h)^ 
the unirerfkl c6nettrrenc6 6f iSal& '^niOi 
nadon ta the new ^leno^ he flifede ef 
tibat crown. Liit it be^ at I think if 
oij^ht to he gtanti^, dnit the tree lieirt 
ootold not claim agamft' rihuriciarioni 
tbat were, if I ma^ Ikf fb; Conditidn^ 
of their l)irth-: * bixt Chakxes the fo* 
cond had xehatnfy as good it right to 
change the courfe of facceffion agr^e^ 
abljr'to the order of nature and the eon^ 
dition of that monarchy, after his tni^ 
heirs were born, as Philip tfie fi>urth 
had to change it, contrary to this order 
^d this conftitotidn, before diey were 
borp, or at iny other time. He had as 
g<idd a tighrin Ihort to difpcnfe widi the 
Pynene^ tttsity^ &nd to fet it afide in 
thW refp^d, ^ fes jlkther had to make it: 
foi (hzt 'thtf rdhafldat!ons being annuUeil 

by 
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by that party to the Pyreneah treaty who 
had exaded them, they could be deem-, 
ed no longer binding, by virtue of this 
treaty, on the party who had made them* 
The fole qoeflion that remained therer 
fore between thefe rival houfes, as to 
right, was this, whether the engagements 
taken by Lewis the fourteenth in the 
partition treaties obliged him to adhere to 
the terms of the lad of them in aU 
events, and to deprive his family of the 
fucceflion which the king of Spain open* 
ed, and the Spanifh nation o£fered to 
them; rather than to depart from a com- 
pofition he had made, on pretqnfions that 
^ere difputable then, but were now 
out of difpute ? It may be faid, and 
it was faid, th^t the treaties of parti- 
tion being abfolute, withoutany condition 
or exception relative to any difpoiition the 
king of Spain had made or might make 
of his fuccejQion, in favour of Bourbon 
or Auftria ; the difpoiition made by his 
will, in favour of the duke of An jpu. 
Vol, II. D ^ could 
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could not afFcfl the engagements fo late- 
ly taken by Lewis the fourteenth in 
thefe treaties, nor difpcnfe with a Uteral 
. obfervauon of them. This might be 
true on (Iridt principles of jullice ; but I 
apprehend that none of thefe po\#crs, 

■ who exclaimed fo loudly againft the per- 
fidy of France in this cafe, would have 

. been more fcrupulous in a parallel cafe. 
The VMxiTafummumjuieJffumma injuria 
Would have been quoted, and the rigid 
letter of treaties would have been foften- 
cd by an equitable interpretation of their 
.fpirie and intention. His imperial ma- 
. jefty, above all, had not the leaft coIot 
, of right to exclaim againft France on this 
occalion ; for in general, if his family 
was to be Dripped of all the dominions 
they have acquired by breach of faith, 
and means much worfc than the accepta- 
tion of the will, even allowing all the 

■ invidious circumftances imputed to the 
'condudl of France to be true, the Au- 

ftrian femily would fink from their 
prcfcnt 
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prdeat grandeur to that low Aate they 
were in two or three centuries ago. In 
particular, the emperor who had con* 
ftantfy refufed to accede to the treaties of 
partitioo, or to- fnbmit to tho di^pofiti- 
ons made by them, had not the leaft 
pkufible pretence to objed to Le wis the 
fourteenth, that he departed fix)m themw. 
Thus i think the right of the two 
houfes ftood on the death of Csarli^ 
die fecond. The r^it of the Spaniards^ 
an independent nation, to regulate their 
own fiicceflion, or to receive the prince, 
whom tfaetf djring monarch had c^led to 
it) and the right of Ei^land and Hot* 
land to r^kte this fucceflmn, to dividt;^ 
and parcel out this monarchy in di^ent 
lots, it would be equally fboliih tcf go 
about ta eftabliib. One is too evidently 
^ other too abfiird, to admit of ai^ 
proof. But enoi^h hat been iaid con* 
oeming rig^t^ which was in truth littlo 
r^aided by any of the parties ccmcemed 
imme^atdly or remotdy in the whole 

P 2 courfe 
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courfe of thefc proceedings. Particular 
ihterefts were alone regarded, and thefe 
were purfued as ambition, fear, refent- 
ment, and vanity directed : I mean the 
anibition of the two houfes contending 
for fuperibrity of power; the fear of 
England and Holland left this fuperiority 
fhould become too great in either ; the 
refentment of Spain at the difmember- 
jheht of'that monarchy projected by the 
partition treaties ; and the vanity of that 
Aation, as well as of the princes of the 
houfe of Bourbon : for as vanity mingled 
with refentment to make the will, vani-> 
ty had a great fhare in determining the 
acceptation of it. 

* Let us now confider the fame con- 
jiindture in a view of policy. The poli- 
cy of the Spanifh councils was this. They 
could not brook that their monarchy 
/hould be divided : and this principle is 
^xpreffed ftrongly in th e will of Ch a r l e s 
the fecond, where he exhorts hisfubjeds 
• ' . . 7 , ^ not 
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not to fufFer any difmemberment or di* 
ihinution of a monarchy founded by his 
predecclTors with fo much glory. Too 
weak to hinder this difmemberment by 
their own ftrength, , too well apprifed of 
the little force . and little views of the 
•court of Vienna, and their old allies 
having engaged to. procure this difmem- 
berment even by force of arms ; no- 
thing remained for them to do, upon 
this principle, but to detach France 
from the engagements of the partition 
treaties, by giving their whole monar- 
chy to a prince of the houfe of Bour- 
bon. As much as may have been iaid 
concerning the negotiations of France 
to obtain a will in her favour, and yet 
to keep in reierve the advantages ill- 
pulat^ for her by the partition-trea- 
ties, if fach a will could i^ot be ob- 
tained, and tho,I am perfuaded that 
themarfhal ofHARCouRT, ^yho helped 
.to procure this will, made his court to 
Lewis the fourteenth as much as the 

D 3 mar. 
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fnarflial of TallaADi who negotiated 
the partitions ; yet it is certain^ that the 
acceptation of the will was not a meafure 
definitely taken at Verfaiiles vrhen the 
king of Spain died. The altematire di- 
vided thofe coancils, and without en- 
tering at this time into the arguments 
urged on each fide, adhering to the par- 
titions ieemed the cauie of France, ac- 
cepting the will that of the hoiife of 
Bourbon. 

It has been laid by men of great 
weight in the councils c^ Spain, and was 
tud at that time by men as little fond of 
die houie of Bourbon^ or of the French 
nation, as their fathers had been ; that 
if England and Holland had not formed 
a confederacy and begun a war, they 
wotdd have made Philip the fifth as good 
a Spaniard as any of the preceding Phi« 
lipSy and not have endured the influence 
of French councils in die admtniftra«- 
tion of their government : but that we 

threw 
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tfartw them entirely into the hands of 
France when we began the war, be- 
caufe the fleets and armies of this crown 
being necefTary to their defence, they 
could not avoid fubmitting to this in* 
fluence as long as the fame neceflity 
continued 5 and, in h&y we have feen 
that the influence kfted no kmger. But 
notwithftandingthis, it muft be confefled, 
that a war was unavoidable. The im-- 
mediate fecuring of commerce and of 
barriers, the preventing an union of the 
two monarchies in ibme future tirne^ 
and the prefervadon of a certain d^ree 
at leaft of equality 10 the icales of power, 
were points too important to England^ 
Holland, and the reft of Europe, to be 
xefted cm the moderation of French, and 
the vigour of Spaniih councils, under a 
prince of thehouie of France. If fatidac- 
tbn to the houfe of Auftria, to whofe 
rights England, and Holland fhewed^no 
grett regard whilft they were better found* 
•ed than they were finoethe will,, had been 

' D 4 alone 
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alone concerned; a drop of blood fpilt, 6r 
£ve {hillings fpent in the quarrel, would 
have been too much profufion. But 
this vvas properly the fcale into which 
it became the common intereft to throw 
all the weight that could be taken out 
of that of Bourbon. And therefore your 
lordfliip will find, that when negotia- 
tions with d'AvAUx were fetonjfoot 
in Holland to prevent a war, or rather 
on our part to gain time to prepare 
for it, in which view tlae Dutch and 
we had both acknowledged Philip king 
of Spain ; the great article on which we 
infifted was, that reafonable fatisfadion 
ihould be given the emperor, upon his 
pretenfions founded on. the treaty of 
partition. We could do no other wife ; 
and France, who offered to make the 
treaty of Ryfwic the foundation of 
that treaty, could do no otherwife than 
refufc to confent that the treaty . of 
partition (hould be fo, after accepting 

the will,, and thereby engaging to op- 

pofe 
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pofe all partition or difmembcrment of 
the Spaniih monarchy. I (hould nxen* 
tion none of the other demands of £ng<- 
land and Holland, if I could neglect to 
point out to your lordfliip's obfervation, 
that the fame artifice was employed at 
this time, to perplex the more a negotia*- 
tion that could not fucceed on other ac- 
counts, as we faw employed in the courfe 
of the war, by the English and Dutch 
minifters, to prevent the ^ccefs of nego- 
tiations that might, and ought to have 
fttcceeded. The demand I mean is that of 
a * liberty not only to explain the terms 
^ propofed, but to increaie or amplify 
' them, in the courfe of the negotiation.' 
I do not remember the words, but this is 
the fen£b, and this was the meaning of 
the confederates in both cafes. 

In the former, king William was 
determined to begin the war by all the 
rulteof good policy; fince he could not 
i^btain, nay fince France could not grant 

in 
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in that conjundure, nor without being 
forced to it by a war, what he was oblig* 

^td by thefc veryrules to demand. He in- 
tended therefore nothing by this negoti- 
ation, if it may be called fuch, but to pre- 
ferve forms and appearances, and perhaps^ 

I which many have fufpei^cd, to have time 
to prepare, as I hinted juft now, both a- 

I broad and at home. Many things con* 
curred to &vour his preparations abroad. 

I The alarm, that had been given by the 
acceptation of the will, \ras increafed by 
every ftep that France made to fecure the 
cfedtofit. Thus, forinftance, thefur- 
priling and feizing the Dutch troops, in 
the fame night, and at the fame hour, that 
were difperfed in the garrifons of the Spa- 
nish Netherlands, was not cxcufed by the 
ncceflity of fccuring thofe places to the 
obedience of Philip, nor foftened by the 
immediatedifmifiionof thofe troops. The 
impreflion it made was much the feme 
as thofe of the furprizes and fcizures of 
France in former ufurpatJons. No one 
knew 



I 
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iknew then, tliat the fovereignty of the 
ten provinces was to be yiel^d up to the 
jde^or of Bavaria : and t^ery one faw 
thait there remained no longer any barrier 
between France and the (even provinces^ 
At home, the difpofition of the nation 
was abiblutely' turned to a war with 
FVance, on the death of king James the 
fecond^ by the acknowledgment Lewis 
the fourteenth made of his fon as king 
of England. I know what has been faid 
in txcijfc for itm meafure, taken, as I 
believCj on iemale importunity ; but cer- 
tainly without any regard to public 
faith^ (0 the true mtereft of France in 
thole drcumftancts, or to the true in- 
tereft of the prince thus acknowledged, 
in any. It was iaid» that the treaty of 
Ryfwic obligii^ his moft chriftian 
inaje% only not to diflurb king Wil- 
liam 10 his pofleffion, he might, without 
any violation of it, have acknowledged this 
prio^as king of England ; according to 
ibf politied cafoiftry of the French, 

3 and 
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and tjic example of France, who finds 
110 fault with the powers that treat with 
the kings of England, altho the kings 
of England retain the title . of kings of 
France ; as well as the example of Spain, 
who makes no complaints that other ilatea, 
treat with the kings of France, al- 
tho the kings of France retain the ti- 
tle of Navarre* But befides that the ex- 
amples are not appofite, becaufe no other 
powers acknowledge in form the king of 
England to be king of France, nor the 
king of France to be king of Navarre ; ' 
with what face could the Fr ench excufe 
this meafure? Could they excufe it by 
urging that they adhere to the ftrift 
letter of one article of the treaty of Ryf- 
wic, againft the plain meaning of that 
very article and againft the whole iknor 
of that treaty ; in the fame breath with 
which they juftified the acceptation of the 
will, by pretending they adhered to the 
fuppofedfpiritand general intention of the 

treaties of partition, in contradidtion tothc 

letter. 
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letter, to the fpecific engagements, and 
to the whole purport of thofe treaties ? 
This part of the condufl: of Lewis -.the 
fourteenth may appear juftly the more 
furpriiing ; becaufe in moft other parts of 
his conduct at the fame time^ and in fome to 
his difadvantage, he aded cautioufly, en* 
deavoured tocalm the minds of his neigh-> 
hours, to reconcile Europe to his grand- 
fon's elevation, and to avoid all fhew of 
beginning hoftilities. 

Tho king William was determined 
to engage in a war vrith France and Spain, 
yet the fame good policy, that determined 
him to engage, determined him not to 
engage too deeply. The engagement ta- 
ken in the grand alliance of one thouiand 
feven hundred and one is, * To procure 

* an equitable and reafonable fatisfa^ion 

* to his imperial majefty for his pretend oa 
? to the Spaniih fucceffion ; and fufficient 
y fecurity to the king of England, and the 
^ ihtes general, for their dominions, and 
" . * * for 
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* fix the navigation andcommcrcc of their 

• fubjeils, and to prevent the union of the 
' two monarchies of France and Spain,' 
Askingof England, as ftateholder of Hol- 
land, be neither could, nor did engage 
any further. It may be difputed perhaps 
among fpeculativc politicians, whetherthe 
balance of power in Europe would have 
been better preferved by that fcherae of 
partition, which the treaties^ and particu- 
larly the laft of them propofed, or by that 
which the grand alliance propofed to be 
the objeft of the war? I think there is 
little room for fuch a difpute, as I fliall have 
occafton to iay hereafter raore exprcfly. 
In this place I ftiall only fay, that the objeft 
of this war, which king William medi- 
tated, and queen Ann waged, was a par- 
tition, by which a prinpe of the houfe of 
Bourbon, already acknowledged by us 
and the Dutch as king of Spain, was to 
be left on the throne of thatdifinembercd 
monarchy. The wlidom of thofe coun- 
cil» faw that the peace o£ Europe might 

be 
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be refbired and ^beared 00 this foot, and 
diat the liberties of. Europewould be ia 
no daoger« 

: Th£ fcaks of the balaace o£ power- 
wiU never be exadiy poized^ nor in thQ 
pccdfe point of eqvali^ other diftrerniblc 
or neodbry to be difoeroed. ItisfoS- 
cientin d^ as in odier fauiian affiura^ 
idiat the deviation be not too gceat* 
Some there vriU dwaya be. A ooniiant 
attention to thefe deviatooM is theio* 
fore nece£bry. When they vc htdti 
their increafo may he eafily prevoited by 
early care and the precautiona that good 
policy iiiggefta. fiat vrhen ihey be^ 
cooie great for want of this care and 
thefe precantaons, or by the force of Uk 
forefeen events, more vigour is to be 
exerted, and greater efforts to be made. 
But even in iiidi cafoa, much reflofiticm 
ia nece&ry oa all the ffmiTrfHm^ 
that fomt' the oonjundttte 1 lefty by atr 

tadDBg witk iU fiacoc6> die deviation be 

cox^ 
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confirmed, and the power that is deemed 
already exorbitant become more fo : and 
left by attacking with good fuccefs^ 
whilft one fcale is pillaged, too much 
weight of power be thrown into the 
other. In fuch cafes, he who has con^- 
fidered, in the hiftories of former ages, 
the ftrange revolutions that time pro* 
duces, and the perpetual flux and reflux 
of public as well as private fortunes, of 
kingdoms and ftates as well as of thofe 
who govern or are governed in them, 
will incline to think> that if the icales 
can be brought back by a war, nearly, 
tho not exadly, to the point they were 
at before this great deviation from it, the 
reft may be left to accidents, and to the 
ufe that good policy is able to nuke of 
them. 

« 

When Charles the fifth was at the 
height of his power, and in the zenith 
of his glory, when a king of France 
and a pope were at once his prifoners 1 

it 
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it muft be allowed, that his lituation and 
that of his neighbours compared, they 
had a$ much at leaft to fear from him 
iand from the hoiife of Auftria, as the 
neighbours of Lewis the fourteenth 
had to fear from him and fi'om the 
hotife of Bourbon, when after all his 
6ther fuccefs, one of his grand-children 
was placed on the Spanifh throne. And 
yet among all the conditions of the fevc- 
rol leagues againft Charles the fifth, 
I do not remember that it was ever fti- 
pulated, that ' no peace (hould be made 
^ with him as long as he continued to 

* be emperor and king of Spiin ; nor 

* as long as any Auftrian prince conti- 
^ nued capable of uniting on his head 

* the Imperial and Spanifh crowns/ 

If your lordfhip makes the applica- 
tion, you will find that the difference 
of fome circumfbinces does not hinder 
this example from being very appofite, 
and flrong to the prefcnt purpofe. 
Vol. U. £ Charles 
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Charles the fifth was emperor and 
king of Spain ; but neither was Lewu 
the fourteenth king of Spain, nor Phi- 
lip the fifth king of France, That 
had happened in one infbnce, which 
it was apprehended might happen in the 
other. It had happened, and it was 
reafonably to be apprehended th^t it 
might happen again, and that the Im- 
perial and Spanifh crowns might con- 
tinue, not only in the fame fknuly^ 
but on the fame heads ; f<^ meafurea 
were taken to fecurc the fucceflion of 
both, to Philip the fon of Charlss. 
We do not find however that any confe- 
deracy was formed, any engagement 
taken, nor any war made to remove or 
prevent this great evil. The princes and 
ftatcs of Europe contented themfelves 
to oppofe the deiigns of Charles the 
fifth, and to check the growth of his 
power occafionally, and as interefl in- 
vited, or ncccflity forced them to do $ 
not conflantly. They did perhaps too 
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little agalnft him, and fometimes too 
much for him : but if they did too 
little of one kJnd^ time and accident 
did the reft. Diftinft dominions, and 
dificrent pretenfions, created contrary 
intcrefts in the hoUfe of Auftria: and 
on the abdication of Charles the fifth, 
his brother fuccceded, not his fon, to 
tht cmpite. The hbufe of Auftria 
divided into a German and a Spani/h 
branch : and if the two branches came 
to have a mutual influence on onb 
another and frequently a common ir)- 
tereft, itvras not till one of them had 
fallen from grandeur, and till the other 
was rather aiming at it, than in pof^ 
ieffion of it In fhort, Philip was 
excluded firom the imperial throne by 
fo natural a progreflion of caufes and 
efiedts, arifing not only in Germany 
but in his own family, that if a treaty 
had been made to exclude him from it 
in favour of Ferdinand, fuch a treaty 

£ 2 might 
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might have been laid very probably to 
have executed itfelf. 

The precaution I have mentioned, 
and that was negleded in this cafe withr 
out any detriment to the common caufe 
of Europe, was not negledted in the 
grand alliance of one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and one* For in that, one of the 
ends propofed by the war is, to obtain an 
effedtual fccurity againft the contingent 
union of the crowns of France and Spain. 
The will of Charles the fecond pro- 
vides againft the fame contingency : and 
this great principle, of preventing too 
much dominion and power from falling 
to the lot of cither of the families of Bour- 
bon or Auftria, feemed to be agreed on all 
fides ; fince in the partition-treaty the fame 
precaution was taken againft an union of 
the Imperial and Spanifti crowns. King 
William was enough piqued againft 
France. His ancient prejudices were 
ftrong and well founded. He had been 

worfted 
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t^rorftcd in war, over- reached in nego- 
tiation, and perfonally affronted by her. 
England and Holland were fufficiently 
alarmed and animated, and a party was 
not wanting, even in our ifland, ready to 
approve any engagements he would have 
taken againft France and Spain, and in 
J&vour of the houfe of Auftria ; tho wo 
were lefs concerned, by ' any national 
intercft^ than any other power that took 
part in the war, eidier then, or afters- 
wards. But this prince was far froiix 
taking a part beyond that which the 
•particular interefts of England and HoU 
hnd, and the general ihtereft of Europe, 
nece&rily required. Piique muft have 
no more a place than affedion^ in de- 
liberations of this kind. To have en- 
gaged to dethrone Philip, out of refent- 
ment to Lewis the fourteenth, would 
havebeen arefolution worthy of Charles 
the twelfth, king of Sweden, who facri- 
ilced his country, his people, and himfelf 
at laftj to his revenge. To have cngagedr 

E 3 ta 
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to conquer the Spaniih monarchy for the 
houfe of Auftria, or to go, in favour of 
that family, one flep beyond thofe thai 
were necelTary to keep this houie on a foott 
of rivahy with the other, would hav^ 
been as I have hinted, to a<5t the part of q^ 
vailal, not of an ally. The foa&c^ 
pawns his flate, and ruins his fubje€l$^ 
for the intereft of his fuperior lord, por-i 
haps for his lord's humor, or hi^ 
paflion : the latter goqs uo further than, 
his own interefts carry him j^ iior make^ 
war for thofe of another, nor even for hk; 
own, if they are remote, and contingeQt^ 
as if he fought pro arts & focis^ for hiSi 
religion, his liberty, and bis property,. 
Agreeably to thefc principles of good 
policy, we entered into the war that 
began on the death of Charles the ie- 
cond: but we foon departed from them, 
as I ihall have occafion to obierve in 
conddering the fiate of things, at this 
remarkable conjondure, in a view of 
ftrength. 

Let 
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Let me recal here what I have faid 
fomcwhere clfc. They who are in the 
finking fcale of the balance of power do 
not cafily, nor foon, come off from the 
habitual prejudices of fuperiority over 
tkek neighbours, nor from the confi* 
dence that fuch prejudices infpire. From 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty feven, to the end of that century^i 
France had been conftantly in arms, 
and her arms had been fucce(sful. She 
had fuftained a war, without any confe- 
derates, againft the principal powers of 
Europe confederated againft her, and 
had finiihcd it with advantage on every 
fide, juft before the death of the king 
of Spain. She continued armed after 
the peace, by fea and land. She in- 
creafed her forces, whilfl other nations 
reduced theirs ; and was . ready to de^ 
fend, or to invade her neighbours whiif):„ 
their confederacy being difJblved, they 
were in no condition to invade her, arid 
in a bad one to defend themfelves. Spaiix 

Ea and 
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and France had now one common canfb. 
The eledors of Bavaria' and Cologne 
fupported it in Germany : the duke of 
Savoy was an ally, the duke of Mantua 
a vaflal of the two crowns in Italy. In 
a word, appearances w<:re formidable on 
that fide ; and if a diftnift of ftrength, 
on the fide of the confederacy, had in- 
duced England and Holland to com- 
pound with France for a partition of the 
Spanifh fuccefilon ; there feemed to be 
ftill greater reafon for this diftruft af- 
ter the aa;;eptation of the will, the 
peaceable apd re^dy fubmifiion of the 
entire monarphy of Spain to Philip, 
and all the nieafures taken tp fecure him 
in this pofTefiion. Such appearances might 
well impofe. They did fo on many, and 
pn none more than on the French them- 
felveSjWho engaged with great confidence 
and fpirit in the war j when they found it, 
as they might well expcftit would be, un- 
avoidable. The ftrength of France how- 
pvcr, the great, wa? not fo great as the 

Frencl^ 
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French thought it, nor equal to the efforts 
they undertook to make. Their engage* 
ment, to maintain the Spanifh monarchy . 
entire under the dominion of Philip, 
exceeded their ftrength. Our engage- 
ment, to procure fbme out-fkirts of it 
for the houfe of Auftria, was not in the 
fame difproportion to our ftrength. If 
I fpeak pofitively on this occafion, yet I 
cannot be accufed of prefumption ; 
becaufe^ how difputable foever thefe 
points might be when they were points " 
of political ipeculation^ they are fuch no 
longer, and the judgment I make is dic- 
tated to me by experience. France 
threw herfelf into the linking fcalc^ 
when (he accepted the will. Her fcale 
contihued to fink during the whole courfe 
of the war, and might have been kept 
by the peace as low as the true intereft 
of Europe required. What I remem- 
ber to have heard the duke of Marl- 
borough iay, before he went to take oq 
him the conmiand of the army in the 

l-ow 
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Lev Crwntrifii ia ooe tKn«&«rl (evcB 
rtuniiied svi tvo^ provod tent. Tbo 
Frcsck nxc^Qckoaed icrj mocliy ifdi^ 
cmfe tbe iime oaqMnioB b c lwem thdc 
tcoQps and choib of their enemies^ as 
tiif^ had maie in preocdcQt wars. Thoie 
dm hid been oppofrd to them, in the 
1^ were raw for the moft part when 
k began, die Britiih particularly : but 
tibcy had been diibiplined, if I may iay 
fe, by didr defeats. They were grown 
ID be TelBan at die peace of RyfwiCi 
and tho many had been ddbanded, yet 
dicj hni been dilbanded lately : ibdiat 
even thdib were cafily Ibrmed a-new, 
xnddie ipkk that had been raifedcon« 
tsuxd in alL Supplies of men to recruit 
the armies were more abundant on the 
toiie of the confederacy, than on that of 
die two crowns : a neodiiry confequence 
of which it feemed to be, that thofe of 
the ftxmer would grow better, andtholb 
of die latter worfe, in a long, extenfive, 
ami bloody war. I believe it {vovcd fi>i 

and 
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aod if my memory does not deceive me, 
the French were forced very early to 
iend recriiits to their armies^ as they 
iiend ilaves to their gallies« A compari- 
foa between thofe who were to dire<S 
the councils, and to condad the armies 
on both iideS) is a taik it would become 
me little to undertake. The ef ent fhew-* 
ed^ tlut if'jjE^rance had had her Condb^ 
her TuRBKMB, or her Luxemburg, 
fb oppofe the confederates ; the confe- 
derates nv^ht have oppofed.to her, with 
Q^ual confidence, theirEuoBNB of Savoy, 
tjbuir Marlborough, or their St AREif* 
BJRBG. But there is one obfervation I can- 
not forbear to make. The alliances wen 
concluded, the quotas were Settled, and 
thi^ feafonifor takii^ the fiekl aplxroached, 
when king William died. Theevent 
could not £ul to occafion fome confter-* 
nation on one fide, and to give ibmc 
hopes on the other ; for notwithftand^ 
ingthe Ml fucee& with, which he made 
WM^genendly, he was looked upon as 

the 
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the folc centre of union that could keep 
together the great confederacy then 
forming : and how much the French 
feared, from his life, had appeared a few 
years before, in the extravagant 'and 
indecent joy they expreffed on a falfc 
report of his death. A fhorttime (hewed 
how vain the fears of fome, and 
, the hopes of others were«^ By his 
death, the duke of Marlboro uh was 
raifed to the head of the army, and in- 
deed of the confederacy : where he, a 
new, a private man, a fubjed, acquired 
by merit and by management a more 
deciding influence, than high birth, con«> 
firmed authority, and even the crown of 
Great Britain, had given to king Wil- 
liam. Not only all . the parts of that 
vaft machine, the grand alliance, were 
kept more compad: and entire; but a 
more rapid and vigorous motion was gi- 
ven to the whole : and, inflead of Ian- 
guifhing or difaftrous campaigns, we 
ikw every fcene of the war full of ac- 

tion. 
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tion. All thofe wherein he appeared, 
and many of thofe wherein he was not 
then an aftor, but abettor however of 
their aiflion, were crowned with the moft 
triumphant fuccefs. I take with plea* 
fure this opportunity of doing jufticc to 
that great man, whofe faults I knew^ 
whofe virtues I admired ; . and whoiib 
memory, as the greateil: general and af 
the greateft minifter that our counby or 
perhaps any other has produced, I ho- 
nor. But befides this, the obfervatiim 
I have made comes into my fubjed^ 
fince it ferves to point out to your lord^ 
(hip the proof of what I (aid ^\>qy<f^ 
that France undertook too much, vrhea 
{he undertook to maintain the Spapifk 
monarchy entire in the pofTeffion of Piiir 

LIP : and that we undertook no more 
than what was {^oportionable to oyfr 
ftrength, when we undertook to weakr 
en that monarchy by difmembering it, 

in the hands of a prince of the houfe 
of Bourbon, which we had been dii;- 

abled 
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abled by ill fortune and worfc conduft 
to keep out of them. It may be faid 
that the great fuccefs of the confede- 
rates againft France proves that their 
generals were fuperior to hers, but not 
diat their forces and their national 
ftrength were fo ; that with the fame 
force with which fhe was beaten, flie 
might have been vidlorious ; that if fhe 
had been fo, or if the fuccefs of the war 
had varied, or been lefs decifive againA 
her in Germany, in the Low Countries 
' ind in Italy, as it was in Spain, her 
I ftrength would have appeared fufficicnt, 
and that of the confederacy infufficient. 
I Many things may be urged to deftroy 
I *his reafoning ; I content myfclf with 
I one. France could not long have made 
I even the unfuccefsful efforts (he did 
' make, if England and Holland had done 
1 what it is undeniable they had ftrength 
) do ; if befides pillaging, I do not fay 
' conquering, the SpanifhWcft Indies, they 
■had hindered the French from going to 
the 
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the South Sea ; as they did annually 
during the whole courie of the war 
without the leaf): moleftation^ and from 
whence they imported into France ia 
that time as much filver and gold as the 
whole fpedes of that kingdom amounted 
tp. With this immenie and confiant 
iupply of wealthy France was reduced 
in €&& to bankruptcy before the end 
c£ the war. How much fooner muflr 
(he have been fb^ if this fupply bad beea 
kept from her? The confe0km q€ 
France herielf is on my iide. She con<* 
fefled her inability to fupport what Ow 
had undertaken, when ihe fued for 
peace a$ early as the year one thouiaxKl 
feven hundred and 6Xf She made her 
ittnK>ft efforts to anfwcr the expe^tioo 
of the Spaniard&y and to keep their nu>« 
narchy entire. When experience had 
made it evident that this was beyond 
her power^ fhe thought herfelf juftified * 
to the Spaniih natioQ, in confenting to a 
partition, and was ready to conclude ik 
2 peace 
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peace with the allies on the principles 
of their grand alliance. But as France 
feemed to flatter hcrfelf, till experience 
made her deflrous to abandon an enter- 
prize that exceeded her ftrength ; you 
will find, my lord, that her enemies be- 
gan to flatter themfelves in their turn, 
and to form deflgns and take engage* 
ments that exceeded theirs. Great Bri- 
tain was drawn into thefe engagements 
little by little ; for I do not remember 
any parliamentary declaration for conti- 
nuing the war till Philip fhould be de- 
throned, before the year one thoufand fe- 
ven hundred and fix : and then fuch a 
declaration was judgedneceflary to fecond 
the refolution of our minifters and our 
allies, in departing from the principles of 
the grand alliance, and in propofing not 
only the redudlion of the French, but 
the conqueft of the Spanifh monarchy, 
as the objedts of the war. This new 
plan had taken place, and we had be- 
guntoaftupon it, two years before, when 
the 
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the treaty with Portugal was concluded, 
iUid the archduke CharleSi now empe*- 
.ror, was ^fcnt into Portugal firft, and 
into Catalonia afterwards, and was ac- 
.knowledged and fupported as king of 
Spain. 

WilEli your iordfhip perufos the ancc- 
. dotes of the times hctt fpoken of^ and 
^confidets the coxilfe and event o£ the great 
war which i>roke out on the. death of 
thedung of Spaing Charles the fecond, 
cmd was ended by thb treaties pf Utrecht 
and Radfbat ; yoii will £nd, that in order 
to .form a true judgment on the whole, 
you muft confider vety attentively the 
great change made by the new plan that 
<I have mehtioned I and compare it with 
.the plan of the grahd alliance, relative- 
ly to the general intereft of Europe, 
and (he particular ihterefl of your own 
rcountry. It will not, becaufe it cannot 
be denied, that all the ends of the grand 
alliance might have been obtained by a 

Vol. IL F peace 
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peace in one thousand feven hundred and 

fix. I need not recall the events t^that, 

and of the precedent years of the war. 

Not only the arras of France had been 

defeated on every fide ; but tlie inward 

ilate of that kingdom was already morb 

exhauiled than it had ever been. She 

went on indeed, but flie ftaggcred and 

reeled under the burden of the war. 

iJpur condition, I fpcak of Great Britain, 

ryas not quite fo bad : but the chai^ 

the war incrcafed annually upon us. 

t was evident that this charge muft con- 

2 to increafe, and it was no Icis evi- 

k_^nt that our nation was unable to bear 

Lit without falling foon into fuch diftreft, 

and contracting fuch debts, as we have 

feen and feh, and ftil! feel. The Dutch 

neither reftrained their trade, nor cver- 

k loaded it with taxes. They foon alter- 

Lcd the proportion of their quotas, and 

t;were deficient even after this alteration 

)*m them. But, however, it muft be al- 

Jowed, that they exerted their wholft 

fticngth ; 
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flrength ; and they and we pddthe whdltf 
charge of the trar. Skice therefore by 
fttch eftbits ds could not be Continued 
«iy iMgefj withoot df>prd!ii^ and im*» 
^veri/hmg thefe nadirs to a d^gree^ 
i&it nd intereft orcept ^at 6E their ve<* 

ry bekij^^ tior i^y Migagemebt of aiM^ 

Mg an alliance cotid viribus cHh re^ 
^irei l^hince was rfeduced^ and all thtt 
ends of the vrar iv«re .become attttinabk % 
k Will Ite Wt>r& y^r lord(htp'« While 
td cdniider why die tnie x£t was ndt inade 
of the (kcefefs of the con^emtes agalnft 
Ftlnce tod Spaiti) and why ^ ptface WHs 
not cobduded in the fifth ye^of the wdr^ 
When your lordfhip ewi&A&% this, ycU 
Will compare in yotir thoughts what the 
ffatteofEutt^ Would have been^ ftnd that 
of your own country might have been, if 
(he plan of the grand alliance had beiM 
purfued i with the poilible as well ai 
certun, the ccmtingent as well is necef- 
kry^ Confequences df changing this plan 
in the inmfier it was changed. You will 

F 2 be 
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beofopinibt), Ithi^k, anditfecms'totne, 
after more than twenty yearsr of recot'* 
kdtion, re- examination and refie&ion, 
that impartial pofterity *muft be of the 
fame opinion ; .you will 1)e of opinion^ I 
think; th^tthe war was 'wife and juft 
before the change, becaufe necefiary to 
maintain that equality anK>ng the powers 
of Evirope on which the public peace 
and ; common profperity depends : and 
that it wa$ unwife and unjuft after this 
change;,,. bejcaufe unneceflary to this end, 
and dicedtcKl to other and to contrary 
ends. You will be guided by undeniable 
fadts to difpQver through * all the falie 
colours which have been laid, and 
which dcQeived many at the time, that 
the war,-- after this change, became 
a war of paflion, of ambition, of ava- 
rice, and of private intereft ; the pri- 
vate intereil of particular perfohs and 
particular ftates ; to whicb the general 
intereft of Europe was facrificed fo en- 
tirely » that. if the terms inlifled on by the 

: . con- 
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confederates had been granted, nay if 
even thofe which France was reduced to 
grant, in one thou&nd ieven hundred and 
ten, had beep accepted, fiich a new 
iyftem of power would have been crea- 
ted as might have expofed the balance 
of this power to deviations, and the peace" 
of Europe to troubles, not inferior to 
thofe that the war was defigned, when 
it begun, to prevent.- Whilftyou obferve 
this in general, you will find particular 
occaiion to lament- the fate of Great 
Britain^ in the midft of triumphs that 
have been founded iahigh. She had 
triumphed indeed to the year one thou- 
iand feven hundred and fix incluiively : 
but what were her- triumphs afterwards ? 
What was her fuccefe after ihe proceed-' 
ed on the new pkn ? I (hall fay fome- 
thing on that head immediately. Here 
let me only fay, that the glory of tak- 
ing towns, and winning batdes, is to be 
meafured by the utility that fefults from 
thofe vidori^s* VidcM-ies^ that bring ho* 

F 3 nor 
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nor to the arms, xtay bring (hame to 
the councils,, of ^ natioiu To wia a 
battleii to take a town, is th^ i}ory of 
a general, and of an arcay. Of this glo-* 
ry we had a very lai^^ 0^e i^ the^ courfii. 
of the war* But the glory of a na^tion, 
U to proportion the ends ihe propoiSbs, 
to her intereft and her flrengtb} thff 
means (he employs, to the ends ftus pro^ 
pofes, and the vigour (he ^certs, to both* 
Of this glory, I apprehend we have had 
very little to boafl at apy time, aad pw^* 
ticularly in the great copjunc^e of M^Uth 
I am fpealdng« Thpreaifons of $u|ibitkm» 
avarice, and privates ivtereA, whiteh m^ 
gaged the princes and ftates of the O0fi» 
federacy to depart from the priiici(4c9 
of the grand alliance, were no rcftibins 
for Great Britain. She neither expediod 
nor defired any thing more than^ what 
(he might have obtained by adhering to 
thofe prinqiples. What hurried ou( ns^ 
tion then, with fo muc^ fpirk and ar<» 
dor, into thofe of the new. plan ? Your; 

3 lord* 
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Ibnfihip will anfwer this qneftion to 
yourfelf, I believe $ by die prejudices and 
taihnefs of party ; by the influence that 
ihe firfl fucceiles of the confederate arms 
gave to our miniflers ; ztd the popula- 
riff tlialf they gave, if I may fay fo, to 
tKe Waf ; .by anti^it^ and firefh refent- 
rtvmtSy which the unjoft and violent ufur- 
patSon^ in fhort the whole conduct: of 
LiiW^s the fourteenth for forty years 
together, his hau^ty treatment of other 
])f4nctis and fktes, and even the flyle 
of' hift court, had created^: and to men- 
tion no more, by a notion, groundie& 
bixt' prevalent, ^at he vtsls and would 
be maftet", as* long as^ his^^ grandfon was 
king 6f Spain* ; ^ and that there could be 
fio^ tS^wi meafure takeh, tho the 
gfttnd alliance fuppofed that there might, 
to pitvent a future union of the two mo« 
narchies, as long as a prince of the houie 
of Bourbon fat on' die Spaniih throne. 
That fuch a noUOa fhould' have prevail- 
ed^ in the firfl confufion of thoughts 

F 4 which 
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the Spaniards as foon as poffible from ha- 
bits of union and intimacy with France ; 
not for continuing them under the £imc 
neceflity, till by length of time thefe ha- 
bits Ihouid be confirmed. As t« the lat- 
ter part of this notion, they Icncw that it 
was felfe, and fitly. Garth, the beft 
natured ingenious wild man I ever knew, 
might be in the right, when he iaid, 
in fomc of his poems at that time, 

— An Aujlrian Prince alone 
Is Jit to nod upon a Spanijh throne. 

The fetting an Auftrian prince upon it, 
wasi no doubt, the fureft expedient to 
prevent an union of the two monarchies 
of France and Spain \ juft as fetting a prince 
of the houfe of Bourbon, on that throne, 
was the fureft expedient to prevent an 
union of the Imperial and Spanilh crowns. 
But it was equally falfe to fay, in either 
cafe, tliat this was the fole expedient. It 
would be no paradox, but a proportion 
catily proved, to advance, that if thefe 
unions 
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unions bad been effeduaUj providbd a* 

gamft; the general intereft of Europe 

wodSd have beeii Ikde concerned wliether 

PH'i:tiropCRAS:L£S hadoocfed at Ma* 

drid It woi^ be hkewiie ix> pjaradcHc ft> 

%^ that the contingency of uniting Ftnice 

aiid Spaia nader the fkaie prince appeared 

more remotCy about die middle of the 

laft great war, when the dethronement 

o£ Philip in fimnir of Chaslbs wa9 

made a condition of peace fine qua non, 

than the cootiogency of a»«iuon <^ ike 

Joaperbk and Spani/b ciownsw Nay, I 

know not whether k wo«id beaparadosc 

to affirm^ that the expedient that was tov 

ken, and dmt was alwayt obviouf to be 

talGcn,. ofexdodingrFmiL^rr and his race 

from the fnoceffioit of France, bycrctt^ 

ing:aii tntereAr in alltheotiier princes of 

tbotblood^ andfiy conicqoe&ce z party m 

FnuKC itfeif fox* tiieir ezcloiion, when-* 

<;f» tb^.ca&ihou}dha|q)en, was not in 

it- ft nature more efiedual tiian any that 

oouUiha««b^ aad fomemuft 

have 
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have been taken, not only. to exclude 
C»ARL£i from the empire whenever the;i 
cafii ihoutd happen that happened foon, 
the death of his brother Joseph without. 
i0ue male, but his pofterity likewife in 
all future vacanciesof the Imperial thrope. 
The expedient that was taken againft. 
Philip at the treaty of Utrecht, they 
who oppofed the peace attempted to ri- 
dicule ; but fome of them have had occa- 
fion lince that time to fee, tho the cafe 
has not happened, how effedhial it would 
have been if it had : and he, who fhould. 
go about to ridicule it after our experience, . 
ivould only make himfelf ridiculo^s. Not« 
withftanding all this, he, who tranfports. 
himfelf back to that time, muftackpow-* 
ledge, that the confederated powers in |^^ 
tieral could not but be of Garth's mind, 
and think it more agreeable to the com- 
mon intereft of Europe, that a branch 
of Auftria, than a branch of Bourbon, 
ihould gather the Spaniih fucceflion, 
and that the maritime powers, as 

they 
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they are called impertinently enough^with 
refpe££ to the fuperiority of Great Briton, 
might think it Was for their particular in-y 
tereft to have aprince, dependant for fomc 
tune at leafl: oh them» king of Spain, ra-* 
ther than a prince whofe depcndance, . las 
long as he flood in any^ muft be naturally 
on France. I do not £iy, as fome have 
done, a prince whofe family was an old 
ally, rather than a prince whoie family 
was an old enemy % becaufe I lay no 
weight on the gratitude of princes, and 
am as much periuaded that an Auftrian 
king of Spain would have made us returns 
of that fort in no other proportion than 
of. his want of us, as I am that Phi- 
LIP and his race will mike no other re^- 
turns of the fame fort to France. If this 
a£^ had .been entire therefore, on the 
death of the king of Spain ; if we h^ 
made no partition, nor he any will, the 
whole monarchy of Spain would have 
been the prize; to be fought for : and our 

wiihes, and fuch efforts as we were able 
• ^ " to 
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to make, in the moft unprovided condition 
imaginable, muft have been on the fide 
of Aullria. But it was far from being 
entire. A prince of the houfe of Auftria 
might have been on the fpot, before ths 
king of Spain died, to gather his fuccef- 
iion } but inAead of this a prince of ths 
houfe of Bourbon was there foon after- 
wards, and took pofTenion of the whole 
monarchy to which he had been called 
by the late king's will, and by the voice 
of the Spanilh nation. The councils of 
England and Holland therefore preferred 
very wifely, by their engagements in the 
grand alliance, what was more praftica- 
ble tho lefs eligible, to what they deemed 
more eligible, but faw become by the 
courfe of events, if not abfolutely im- 
practicable, yet an enterprise of more 
length, more difficulty, and greater ex- 
pence of blood and treafure, than thefa 
nations were able to bear ; or than they 
ought to bear, when their fecurity and 
that of the reil of £urc^ might be fuf- 
ficiently 
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ficieody provided fot at a cheaper rate« 
If die c<Hifederates could not obtoain, tr^ 
the force of their trai$j die ends of dttj 
war, kid down in die grand alliance, to 
what pnrpoife woiM it l)e to iHpulate for 
iikore ? And if they were able to dbtaia 
tfaefe, it was evident thit,^hilft they diK^ 
aiembered the ^panifli monardiy, ihe^ 
n»^ reduce die power of Prance. Thk 
happened; the Low Countries were con^ 
quered $ the Prendi were drhren out of 
Germany and Italy: asid L^wis di6 
fourteenth, who had fotong and f6 latb^ 
ly fet mankind at deifiance, igras leducdl 
to fue for peace. 

If it had been granted him in Okie thoh- 
(and foveahundred and fix, on what foot 
muft it have been granted \ The allien 
had already in their power all the ibfefi 
that were to compoTe the reafbnabte £tfif- 
fitfiicm for die emperor. I &y, in theit 
power } becaufe tfao Naples and Sicily 
were not actually reduced at that time^ 

yet 
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• 

^t the expuliion of the French out «f 

Italy^ and the difpoiition of the people of 

ihofe kingdoms, coniidered, it was plain 

the allies might reduce .them when they 

pieafed. The confederate amis were fu- 

perior till jthen in Spain, and feveral pro- 

vinces ackjiowledgedCHARLES the thirds 

If the reft had been yielded to him by 

treaty, all that tibp new plan required had 

been obtained. If ,the French would 

not yet have abandoned Philip, as we 

had found tbft the.Ca^tilians would not 

even when our army was at.Madrid, all 

that the old plan, the plan of the graiul 

alliance required, had been obtained ; but 

ftill France and Spain had given nothing 

to purchaie a peace, and they were in 

circumflances not to expe<% it without 

purchafingit. The^ would have purchafed 

it, my lord : and France, as well as Spain, 

would have contributed a larger ihare of 

the price, rather than c^ontinue the war 

in her exhaufted ihte. Such a treaty of 

peace would have been a third treaty of 

partition 
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||ttrtition indeed, but vaftly preferable to 
the two former; The great objedtion to 
the two former was drawn fh>m that 
confiderable increase of dominion^ which 
the crown of FVance, and not a branch 
of the houfe of Bourbon, acquired by 
them. I know what may be £ud fpeci*- 
Ottfly enough to perfuade, that fuch an in-* 
creafe of dominion would not have aug* 
mented, but would rather have weakened 
the power of France^ and what examples 
may be drawn firomhiftory to countenance 
foch an opinion. I know likewire> that 
the compaA figure of France, and the con- 
tiguity of all her provinces, make a very 
eflential part of the force of her monarchy. 
Had the defigns of Charles the eighth^ 
Lewis the twelfth, Francis the firft, 
and Henr V the fecond, fucceeded, the do- 
minions of France would have been more 
extenfive, and I believe the ftrength of 
her monarchy would have been lefs. I 
have fometimes thought that even the lofs 
of the battle of St. Qubntin, which 

G obliged 
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obliged Henry the (econd to rec^ the 
duke of Guise with his army out of Italy^ 
was in this rdpe<^ na unhappy event. But 
the reafoning which is good) I think, when 
applied to thofe times, will not hold when 
applied to ours, and to the cafe I confider 
here ; the ilate of France, the ftate of her 
neighbours, and the whole conflitution 
of Europe being fo extremely different. 
The objection therefore to the two trea- 
ties of partition had a real weight* The 
power of France, deemed already exor- 
bitant, would have been increafed by this 
acctiffion of dominion> in the hands of 
Lewis the fourteenth : and the ufe he 
intended to make of it, by keeping Italy 
and Spain in awe, appears in the article 
that gave him the ports on the Tufcan 
coaft, aQd the province of Guipufcoa. 
This king William might, and I quef- 
tion not did fee ; but that prince might 
think too, that for this very reafonLEwis 
the fourteenth would adhere, in all events, 
to the treaty of partition : and that thefe 

con- 
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confequences were more remote, and 
would be lefs dangerous, than thofe of 
making no partition at all. The partition^ 
even the worfl that might have been made, 
by a treaty of peace in one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix, would have been the very 
rcverfc of this. France would have been 
weakened, and her enemies ftrengthened^ 
by her concei3ions on the fide of the Low 
Countries, of Germany, and Savoy. If 
a prince of her royal family had remained 
in pofiiefiion of Spain and theWeft-Indies, 
no advantage would have accrued to 
her by it, and efifeAual bars would have 
been oppofed to an union of the two mo* 
narchies. The houfe of Auilria would 
have had a reafonable fiitisfadidn for that 
fhado w of right, which a former partition 
gave her. She had no other after the 
will of Charles the fecond : and this 
may be juflly termed a (hadow, fince 
England, Holland and France could con- 
fer no real right to the Spaniih fuccef- 
fion, nor to any part of it. She had de- 
- . G 2 dined 
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dined acceding to that partition, before 
France departed £^om it, and would have 
preferred the iLilian f<foviaces, without 
Spain and the Well- ladies, to Spain and 
the Weft' Indies without the Italian pro- 
vinces. The Italian provinces would have 
fidlen to her (hue by this partition. The 
particular demands of England and Hol- 
land would have fufiered no difficulty, 
Aod thofc that we were obliged by treaty 

I «|o make for others would have been eafy 
*tD adjufl. Would not this have been e- 
Bough, my lord, for the public fccurity, 
.for the common intereft, and for the 

I iglory of our arms ? To have humbled 
.iuk1 reduced in five campaigns a power 
tiaat had diHurbcd and infulted Etu'ope b1- 
moft forty years j to have reftored, in fo 

I 'dliort a tiinCt the balance of power in Eu- 
, rope to a fufficient point of equality, af- 

I icr it had been more than fifty years, that 

is from the treaty of Weftphalia, in a gra- 

.*dual deviation from this point ; in Oioit 

. to have retrieved in one thoufand ftven 

hun- 
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hundred and fix, a gime that wtt be^ 
come ddperatt at the begiiinUig of th# 
century. To ha\^ dime aU this, before 
the war had exbaufted our ftreogtb, wai 
the ntmoft fare that any man could dcfire 
who intended the piMic good abne : and 
00 honeft riafim ever was, nor arer witt bo 
^ven, why the war was protraded anjr 
longer? why w^neitharo^Eule peace aftn^ 

a ihort, iFigorous and fuccefefbl war, nor 
ptt k entirely out of the powerof Franco 

to continue at any rale a long one ? lha?e 
Aid, and it is truOy that this had been en^ 
lAndyoutof her power» ifwehadgifen 
graaer interruption to the commerce of 
did and new ^Spato, and if v^ had hin-r 
Sued Francd frem importuig ^mniidfy, 
firom the year one thouiand feven hun-- 
dMd and two^ iueh inamenfe treafures as 
ife did import by the ibipsflie frat> widi 
d* permtffiott nf Spain, to the South Sea. 
It haa baeii advanced^ and it is a conunon 
<)piaicm, : tfiit W« woe retrained by the 
jeatodfy Q^ di^SHitch from making ufe of 

G 3 the 
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Ac liberty given by treaty to them andti$; 
and which; without his imperial tiiajefly's 
leave, fince we entered into the v^r, we 
might have taken, of making conqoefttf 
in the Spanifti Weft-Indies. Be it {6J 
Bat to go to the South Seas, to trade there 
if we could, to pillage the Weft-Indies' 
without mieikipg oonquefts if we coufd 
not, and whether we traded or whethen 
we pillaged) to hinder the French firdm 
trading thdre ; was a meafure that Woilld 
have given, one ought to think, no jea- 
loufy to the Dutch, who might, aoditiia 
to be ftippofed would; havetaken theirparc 
in thefe ex^itions ; or if it had^vent 
them jealoufy, what could they have re- 
plied when a Britiilh minifter had* told 
them : * That it little became them to find 
^ fault that we traded with or pillaged the 

* Spaniards in the Weft- Indies to the detri^ 

* ment of our conunon enemy, whilft we 
^ connived at them who traded with this 

* enemy, to his and their great advantage, 
^ againft our remonftrances, and ii^ vida« 

* tioa 
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* dob of the condition upon which we had 
' given the fir ft augmentation of our forces 

* in the Low Countries?' Wc might have 
purfued this meafure notwithftanding any 
engagement that' we took by the treaty 
with Portugal, if I remember that treaty 
right: but inftead of this, we wafted our 
fosces^ and fquandered millions after mil* 
lions in fupporting our alliance with this 
CFown^and inpurfuing the chimerical pro^ 
}e& which was made the objed of this al* 
liance. I call it chimerical, becaufe it was 
equally fb, to expert a revolution in £ut 
vourdf Charles the third on theflender 
authority of fuch a trifler as the admiral of 
Gaftile $ and when this failed us to hope 
to conquer Spaun by the aftiftance of the 
Portuguefe,and the revolt of theCatalanSk 
Yet this was the foundation upon which the 
new plan of the war was built, and fo ma- 
ny ruinous engagements .were taken« 

The particular motives of private men, 
as well as of princes andftates, to protradt 
the war, are • partly knpwn^ and partly 

G 4 guelTcd 
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r ^elTed at this time. But whenever that 
[ time comeSi &nd 1 am perfuaded it wilt 
come, when their fecrct motives, their 
iecret defigns, and intrigues, can be laid 
©pen, I prelume to fay to your lordlhip 
that the mofl confuTed Icene of iniquity, 
«nd folly, that it is poHible to imagine, 
iU appear. In the mean while, if your 
\ ■lordthip confiders only the treaty of bar- 
rier, as my lord Townshend figned it, 
aritbout, nay in truth, agatnil orders ; 
for the duke of Marlborough, tho 
joint plenipotentiary, did not : if you coht 
iider the famous preliminaries of one 
[ 4houfand fevcn hundred and nine, which 
* we made a mock ilicw of ratifying, tho 
we knew that they would not be accept- 
fd J for fo the marquis of Torcv had told 
«he penfionary before he left the Hague, 
■■a& the faid marquis has alTured me very 
<)ften fince that time : if you enquire into 
the anecdotes of Gertruydenbcrg, and 
if you confult other authentic papers 
that arc extant, your lordihip will Oto 
( 3 the 
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thci policy of tkortiev plim l thinks io 
t)Ms light, Tl¥> W4 itfd ce^ifefl^ bofett 
ibe WW b^Bn, IQ epter jeto «Pgigpo 
o^onti ibr tbe conqueft of SfMio, jnet 
%^ iboB 9a k htg^ wbea tbe mi£m of 

tbii^wasAiU^ iMe» ivrtba iiicceft 
fif •our fail fXWf wg i n .camot be^aidio 

twvf :«lMwir i|»^ -me ftp^ed iMo. tfad» 

]MMe«\ vnmi. bR9wg(hi vm ^ tjtmd 

•ft tb* «Kpea«o^ Ti U ^l < w4 imd Hpymdlt 
pioTiM ^P9 would dobfff omftlvMftoai 
flMking 9A]r ««qiMfitio9^ ami the imk 

ti A«^ pioim^ tbit ibe ihould «ep 
quire iMiiy b»pgrtuMt idsoot in. l^wn^ 
ind m iawartnfe cytant ^ eonntsyi^ift 
)AdPenpiL By ftdii bwgMOs Md)i% >ilie 
wbde coofisdeney wm lbnatd» ud hdd 
tDgjBtbBc Soehnwaoa -wrwiadbrd effi>> 
'final.to aoldpfy eneoucs . te: Fnnce. and 

^fi^ f bnt g.pn^cd 6i moofive «nd( fo 

v:. difficult 
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difHcult as to make many bargains of this 
kind neceffary, and ncceflary for a great 
number of years, and for a very uncertain 
[ event, wasaprojedl into which, for this ve- 
I ly reafon, England and Holland fhould- 
[ not have entered. It is worthy your obfer- 
[ vation, my lord, that thefe bad bargains 
I would not have been continued, as they 
, were almoft to our immediate ruin, if the 
jirar had not been protraded under the pre- 
tended neceflity of reducing the whole 
; Spanifh monarchy to the obedience of the 
houfeof Auilria. Now, as no other confe- 
, derate except Portugal was to receive his 
r tecompence by any difmemberment of 
' dominions in old or new Spain, the en- 
gagements we took to conquer this whole 
monarchy had no vifible neceffary caufc, 
but the procuring the acceffion of this 
I power, that was already neuter, to the 
I grand alliance. This accellion, as I have 
faid before, ferved only to make us neglect 
immediate and certain advantages, for 
remote and uncertain hopes ; and chuie 
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to attempt the conqaeft ol the Spanifh 
nation at our own vaft escpence, whom 
we might have fbrved, and by flarving, 
reduced both the French and them^ at 
their expence. 

I CALLBD the oeceflity of reducing 
die whole Spani/h monarchy to the obe- 
dience of the houieof Auftria^ a pretend- 
ed neceffity : and pretended it was, not 
real, without doubt. ButI am apt to think 
your lordihip may go further, m4 find 
feme reaibns to fuipe^-vthat the opiniofr 
itfelfof this neceifity w&s* not very real, 
in the minds of thoie who urged it j in 
the minds I would fay of, the .able men 
among them; for that it w^ real income 
of our zcalocis Britiih poUtidans, I do 
diem the juftice to believe, Your lord- 
ihip may find reafonsitp foj^^edt perhaps, 
that this opinion was iet!up, rather to oc- 
cafion a diverfion of the forces of France, 
^qd to fiirni(h pretences for prolonging 
the war for other ^df« 

3 Before 
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■ Before the yiear one thoofend (even 
hundred and ten, the war was kept 
alive with alternate fuccefs in Spain ; 
and it may be fkid dierefore, that the 
dcfign of conquering this idngdom con- 
tinued, as well as the hopes of fucceeding. 
I But why then did the States General re- 
fiife, in one thouiand iewen htmdred and 
nine, to admit an article in the bamer 
1 freaty, by which they would have obliged 
tbcmfelves to procure the whole Spaniili 
Aionarchy to the houfe of Auftria, when 
fhai zealous politician my lord Towk- 
- sirEND preffed them to it ? if thdr opi- 
l^n of the neceffity of carrying on the 
^ trar, till this point could be obtained^ 
Vas real ; why did they rifque the im- 
*icnfe advantages given them with fo 
much profufe generofity by this treaty, 
father than confent to an engagement that 
was fo conformable to their opinion ? 

After the year one thoufand feven 
I Imndred and ten, it will not be &id, 1 
pre- 
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pcefume, that the \mx could be fupported 
lo Spain with any profped of advantage 
on our fide, : We had fufficicntly experts 
enced hour little dependance could be 
had on the vigour of the Portaguezei 
and how firmly the Spanifh nation in ge^ 
neral, the CaftiUansin particular, were zu 
tachedtoPniLiP* Our armies had been 
twice at Madrid, this prince had been 
twice driven from Jiia capital, his rival 
had been there,, none ftirred in £i;vour of 
the vi&oriout, all wtihed and afted for 
the vanqui£hed. Infhort^the&lihoodof 
all tbofe lures, by which we had been en*- , 
ticed to make war in Spain, had appearqt 
fufiiciendy in one thouiand ieven bun* 
dred and fixj but ttras £0 groTsly evident 
in one thoufand Ibvqi hundred and ten^ 
thatMr* Crago^ who was fent towards 
the end of that year.: by .Mr« Stanhope 
into Englandi on rnmmiflimit that he c<- 
ectttedwith much good fenfe and much 
addsefi^ owned to me^that in Mr. St an^ 
Hora's opiiH9B» and he was not apt tode- 

fpond 
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fpond of fuccefs^ efpecially in the execu-** 
tion of his own prcjeds, nothing cotild 
be done more in Spain » the general at* 
tachment of the people to Philip, and 
their averfion to Charles confidered: 
that armies of twenty or thirty thoufand. 
men might walk about that country till 
doomVday, fohe exprefied himfelf, widi- 
out effed : that wherever they came, the 
people would fubmit to Charles the 
third out of terror, and as foon as they 
were gone, proclaim Philip the fifth a- 
gain out of affection : that to conquer Spain 
required a gieat army; and to keep it^ a 
greater. 

Was it poffible, after this, to think in 
good earneft of conquering Spain, and 
could they be in good earneft who conti*- 
nued to hold the fame language, and to 
infift on the fame meafures ? Could they 
be fo in the following year, when the em- 
peror Joseph died? Charles was be- 
come then the fole furviving male of the 

houfc 




Kouieof Auftria» andfucceededtodiccm- 
pire as well as to all the hereditary domK 
nions of that fiunily. Could they be ia 
carnefti who maintained even in tliis con- 
jun&ure, that ' no peace could be iafe^ ho-^ 
^ norable, or lafting, fo long as the king- 
^ dom of Spain and the Weftrlndies re- 
< noained in the pofleflion of any branch 
^ of the houfe of Bourbon?' Did they. 
mean that Charles ihould be emperor, 
and king of Spain? In this projed theyr 
would have had the allies ^^lainft them. 
Did they mean to call the duke of Savoy 
to the crown of Spain^ or to beftow it on 
fome other prince ? In this proje<^ they 
would have had his imperial majefty 
againft them. In either caie the confede- 
racy would have been broken: and how 
then would they have continued the war ? 
Did they mean nothing, or did they mean 
fomething more than they owned, fome* 
tUng more than to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France, and to force the whole 

Spaniih 
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Spanifh monarchy out of the houfe of 
Bourbon? 



Both diefe ends might have been ob- 
Uincdit Gertruydenbcrg : why were they 
not obtained? Read the preliminaries of 
one thoufand feven hundred and nine, 
which were made the foundation of this 
treaty. Inform yourfelf of what pafled 
there, and obferve what followed. Your 
lordfhip will remain aftonifhed. I remain 
fo every time I reflcifl upon them, tho 
I faw thcfc things at no very great di- 
ilance, even whilft they were in tranfafti- 
on ; and tho I know moft certainly that 
France loft two years before, by the 
little flcill and addrefs of her principal 
* minifter, in anfwering overtures made 
during the fiegc of Liflc, by a prin- 
cipal perfon among the allies, fuch an 
opportunity, and fuch a correfpondcncc, 
as would have removed fome of the ob- 
Aacles that lay now in her way, have pre- 
vented others, and have procured her 
• Chabillard. peace. 
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pcace#> An equivalent for the .^urtf^ie? 
venth article of the preliminaries ^^iM^**: 
is, for the ceilion of Spain and the Weft- 
Indies, wa&^the paiQt to be diicui&d at 
Gectmydenberg. Naples and Sicily^, or 
even Naples and Sardinia would havccoxi- 
tented the French, at leaft they would have 
accepted them as the equivalents Buys 
and Vandbrdussen^ who treated with 
them, reported this to the minifters of thp- . 
allies : and it was upon thisoccaiion that 
the duke of Mahlborough, as Buys 
himfelf told me, took immedi^y the ^ 
leady.and congratulated the ailembly^on . 
the near approach, of a peace; faid^ that, 
iince the French were in this dij[pofition, 
it was time to confider what fur^jnr de- 
mands jfhould be made upon them, ac- 
cording to the liberty referve^ in the pre- 
liminaries ; and exhorted all the m^ift^s 
of the allies to adjuft their feveral ulterior 
pretenfions, and to prepare their demands. 

This proceeding, aad what followed. 
Vol. II. H put 
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put me in mind of that of the Remans 
with the Carthaginians. The former were 
refolred to confent to no peace till Car- 
riage was laid in ruins. They fet a treaty 
however on foot, at the requeft of their 
old enemy, impofed fome terms, and re- 
ferred them to their generals for the reft. 
Their generals purfued the fame method, 
and by rcferving ftill a right of making 
ulterior demands, they reduced the Cartha- 
ginians at4all to the neceffity of abandon- 
ing their city, or of continuing the war after 
they had given up their arms, their ma- 
chines, and their fleet, in hopes of peace. 



Fran cr faw the fnare, and refolved to 
run any rifque rather than to be caught 
in it. We continued to demand, under 
pretence of fecuring, the ceffion of Spain 
and the Weft-Indies; that Lewis the 
fourteenthihouldtakeonhim to dethrone 
hisgrandfon in the fpacc of two months; 
and if he didnoteffed it in that time, that 
we (houldbe at liberty to renew the war, 
without 
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without rdloring die places that were to be 
put into our hands according to thepreU« 
minaries ; which were the moA important 
places France poflefled on ^he iide of the 
Law Countries. LBWisoi£:redtoaJbandou 
his grand6)o ; and, if he could not prevail 
CO him to refign, to furnish money to the 
iltiesy who might at the expence of Fjrancc 
force him to evacuate Spain. The propoji* 
tkm made by the allies had an air of inhu^ 
manity ; and the reft <^ mankind might 
be ihocked to fee the ^ndfather obliged 
to make war on hisgrandibn. But Lewis 
the fourteenth had treated mankind with 
too much inhumanly in his profperous 
days^ to have any reafon to complain ^ven 
cf this propofition* His peoj^ indeed^ 
whoare apt to have great partially for their 
kings^ might pity his diftrefs. This hap- 
pened, and he found his account in it. 
Philip mud have evacuated . Spain, I 
think, notwithftandinghjsownobilinacy, 
the fpirit of his queen, and the refolute 
attachment of the Spaniards, if his grand- 

H z fythct 
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father had infifted, and been in earnefl to 
force him : but if this expedient was^ as it 
was, odious, why did we prefer to conti- 
nue the war againft France and Spain, ra- 
ther than accept the other ? why did we 
negleft the opportunity of reducing, ef- 
fedually and immediately, the exorbitant 
power of France, and of rendering the 
conqueft of Spain pradticable ? both which 
might have been brought about, and con- 
fequentlythe avowed ends of the war 
might have been anfwered, by accepting 
the expedient that France offered . * Friance, 

* it was faid, was not fincere : (he meant 

* nothing more than to amufc, and divide/ 
This reafon was given at the time ; but 
fome of thofe who gave it then, I have 
feen afhamed to infift on it fince. France 
was not in condition to aft the part (he 
had afted in former treaties : and her di- 
ftrefs was no bad pledge of her fincerity 

. on this occafion. But there was a better 
ftill. The ftrong places that fhe muft 
have put into the hands of the allies, 

would 
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would have expofed her, on the leaft 
breach of faith, to fee, not her frontier 
alone, but even the provinces that lie be- 
hind it, defolated: and prince Eugene 
might have had the fatisfadUon, it is faid, 
I know not how truly, he defired, of march- 
ing with the torch in his hand to Verfailles, 

Your lordfhipwill obferve, that the 
conferences at Gertruydenberg ending in 
the manner they did, the inflexibility of 
the allies gave new life and fpirit to the 
French and Spani^ nations, diftrelTed and 
exhaufted as they were. The troops of 
the former withdrawn out of Spain, and 
the Spaniards left to defend themfelves as 
they could, the Spaniards alone obliged us 
to retreat from Madrid, and defeated us in 
our retreat. But your lordfliip may think 
perhaps, as I do, that if Lewis the four- 
teenth had bound himfelf by a folemn trea- 
ty to abandon his grandfbn, had paid a fub- 
fidy to dethrone him, and had confented 
to acknowledge another king of Spain, the 

H 3 Spa-^ 
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Spainards would not have exerted thefam^ 
9eid for Philip; the a^ons of Ahne* 
nan and StngpBt might have been 
dedfive^ and diofe of Brihoega and ViUa 
ViaoSt would not have happened. After 
aU thefe events^ how could any reafonable 
man ezpedlthat a war (hould be fupport^ 
ed with advantage in Spain^ to which the 
court of Vienfia had contributed nothing 
firomthc firft, fcaroe bread to their arch* 
duke; which Portugal wag^ fiundy and 
widi defideM quotas, and wluch the 
Dutch bad in a manner renounced, by 
ii^ledii^ Id recruit dieir forces ? How 
wasCHAEiEs tobephoedoQtheSpaniih 
throne, or Pa iL I p at leaft to be driven out 
c^it? Bythefuccefi i^the confederate 
arms in odier parts ? 3ut what fuccefs^ 
fttfficient tothis purpoie, could weexped? 
This queftion may be anfwered heft, by 
(hewing what fucceis we had. 

Portugal and Savoy did nothing 
before the death of the emperor Jossph ; 

and 
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and declared in form» as fooa as he waa 
dead, that they would carry on the war 
no longer to fet the crown of Spain on the 
head of Charles, fince thia would be to 
fight againft the very principle they had 
fought for. ^ The Rhine was a Icene of 
inadion. The fole efibrts, that were to 
bring about the great event of dethroning 
Philip, were thofe which the duke of 
Marlborough was able to make. He 
took three towns in one thoufand feven 
hundred and ten. Aire, Bethune^ and St, 
Venant: and one, Bouchain, in onethou** 
iandieven hundred and eleven. Nowdiis 
conqoeft being in fa£fc the only one the 
confederates made that year, Bouchaia 
m^ be iaid fM-operly and truly to have 
cod our nation very near feven millions 
fterUng ; for your lor^hip will find, I be- 
lieve, that the charge of the war for that 
year amounted to no lefs. It is true that 
the duke of Marlborough had pro- 
pofed a very great prc^d, by which in- 
curfions would have been made during the 

H 4 >vin* 
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winter into France; the next campaign 
might have been opened early on our fide j 
and feveral other great and obvious advan- 
tages might have been obtained: but the 
Dutch refufed to contribute, even lefs than 
their proportion, for the queen had offered 
to take the deficiency on herfelf, to the ex- 
pence of barracks and forage; and difap- 
pointed by their obftinacy the whole 
defign* 

« 

We were then amufed with viiionary 
fchemes of niarching our whole army, in 
a year or two more, and after a town or 
two more were taken, direilly to Paris, 
or at leaft into the heart of France. But 
wa^ this fo eafy or fo fure a game ? The 
French cxpe<a:ed we would play it. Their 
generals had vifited the feveral pofts they 
might take, when our army Ihould enter 
France, to retard, to incommode, to di- 
flrefs us in our march, and even to make 
a decifive ftand and to give us battle. 
I take what I fay here from indifputablc 

authority^ 
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authority, thatofthcperfonsconfultedand 
employed in preparing for this great di* 
ftrefs. Had we been beaten^ or had 
we been forced to retire towards our 
own frontier in the Low Countries, af« 
ter penetrating into France, the hopes 
on which we protracted the war would 
have been difappointed, and I think the 
moft fanguine would have then repent- 
ed refufing the offers made at Gertruy- 
denburg. But if we had beaten the 
French, for it was fcarce lawful in thofe 
days of our prefumption : to fuppofe the 
contrary ; would the whole monarchy of 
Spain have been our immediate and cer« 
tain prize ? Suppofe, and I fuppofe it on 
good grounds, my lord, that the French 
had refolved to defend their country inch 
by inch, and that Lewis the fourteenth 
had determined to retire with his court 
to Lions or eliewhere, and to defend 
the paflage of the Loire, when he 
could no longer defend that of the 
SemCy rather than fubmit to the terms 

3 impofed 
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I unpofed on him : what fiiould we have 
done in this cafe ? Muil we not have 
accepted fuch a peace as we had re- 

[ fufed ; or have protradled the war till 
; had conquered France firft, in or- 

[ der to conquer Spain afterwards ? Did 

I we hope for revolutions in France f We 
bad hoped for them in Spain : and we 
fliould have been bubbles of our hopes 
in both. That there was a fpirit raifed 
flgainil the government of Lewis the 
fourteenth, in his court, nay in his fa- 
mily, and that ftrange fchemes of pri- 
vate ambition were formed and form- 
ing there, I cannot doubt : and fomc 
efiefts of this fpirit produced per- 
haps the greateft mortiBcations that 
he fuffercd in the latter part of his 
reign. 



A LIGHT inftance of this fpirit is all 

I will quote at this time. I fupped in 

the year one thouland feven hundred 

and fifteen, at a houl'c in France, where 

two 
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two * pef fens of no fmaU figure, who 
had been in great company that nighty 
arrived very late. The converfation 
turned on the events of the precedent 
war, and the negotiations <^ the iatc 
peace. In the proce& of the conver£i«> 
tioo, one of them *|* brt^e loofe, and 
faid^ dire^ling his dtfeonrfe to me, Vmis 
auriez pu nous ecrafer dans ce temps^l^ :> 
fcurquBt nt tavez veus pas fait ? I an* 
fwered him cooUy, Par ce que Jans c^ 
temps4i^ mus n^ ovens plus craint vSfre 
psdjance. This anecdote^ too trivial for 
hiftory» may find its place in a letter, 
and may ferve to confirm what I have 
admitted, that there were perfons even 
In France, who expefied to find their 
private account in the diftrefs of their 
country. But thefe perfons were a few, 
men of wild imaginations and ftroog 
paffions, more enterprising than capable, 
and of mons name than aedit. In ge- 

* The dukes de la Ft villaob aid MoaTEMAt. 
f La FavittAti. 

peral. 
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neral, the endeavours of Lewis* the 
fourteenth, and the facrifices he offered to 
make in order to obtain a peace, had at- 
tached his people more than ever to him : 
and if Lewis had determined not to go 
ferther than he had offered at Gertruy- 
denberg, in abandoning his grandfon^ 
the French nation would not have aban- 
doned him. 

But to refume what I have faid or 
hinted already^ the neceflary cqnfequences 
of protradting the war in order to de- 
throne Philip, from the ye^- one thou- 
fand feven hundred and eleven inclufive- 
ly, could be no other than thefe : our de- 
fign of penetrating into France might 
have been defeated, and have become fa* 
tal to us by a reverfe of fortune : our 
firfl fuccefs might not have obliged the 
French to fubmit ; and we might have 
had France to conquer, after we had 
failed in our firfl attempt to conquer 
Spain, and even in order to proceed to a 

fecond : the French might have fubmit- 

ted^ 
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ted, ^and the Spaniards not ; and whilft 
the former had been employed to force 
the latter, according to the fcheme of the 
allies; orwhilA, the latter fubmitting like* 
wife, Philip had evacuated Spain, the 
high allies might have gone together by 
the ears about dividing the ipoil, and dii^ 
poling of the crown of Spain. To thcfc 
iiTues were things brought by protracting 
the war ; by refuting to make peace, on 
the principles of the grand alliance at 
worft, in one thoufand feven hundred 
and fix ; and by refufing to grant it, even 
on thofe of the new plan, in one thou- 
fand feven hundred and ten. Such con- 
tingent events as I have mentioned flood 
in profpe<9: before us. The end of the 
war was removed out of fight ; and they, 
who clamoured rather than argued for 
the continuation of it, contented them- 
felves to affirm that France was not e- 
nough reduced, and that no peace ought 
to be nude as long as a prince of the 
houfe.of Qourbon remained on the Spaniih 

throne. 
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dironc. When they would think F?ance 
enough reduced, it was inipoflible to 
gucfs. Whether they intended to join 
^ Imperial and Spanifh crowns on the 
■head of Charles, who had declared hi*. 
irrevocable refolufion to continue the war 

l-^l the conditions infixed upon at Gtr- 

\ Iruydenberg were obtained ? wheth(ir 
they intended to bcftow Spain and the 
Indies on fome other prince ? and how 
this great alteration in their own plan 
fiiould be efFefted by common confent ? 

' bow poUeilion Ihould be given to 
Charles or to any other prince, not only 
of Spain but of all the SpaniHi dominions 
out of Europe ; where the attachment to 
Fh I LI P was at leafl as lhx>ng as in Cailile, 
and where it would not be fo eafy, the di- 
flancc and extent of thefe dominions con- 

I -fdered, to oblige the Spaniards to fubmit 
to another government ? Thefc points, and 
many more equally neceflary to be deter- 
mined, and equally difficult to prepare, 

I ^rcre neither determined nor prepared ; 
fo 
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&) that we were reduced to carry on the 
war, after the death of the emperor Jo- 
se PH>vdtbottt any pofitire fcheme agreed 
to as the fcheme of the fbture peace by 
the allies. Thtt of the grand alliance, 
we had long \ytfbrt renounced. That of 
the new phm was become ineligible ; and 
if it liad been eligible, it would hare 
been impra^cable, becaufe of the tfiti- 
fion it would havt created among ^e aU 
lies themfelves : fi!Yeral of whom would 
not have confented, notwithftanding his 
irrevocable refblotion, *diat the emp e i xwr 
(hould be king of Spain. I know not 
what part the protraders of the war, in 
the depth of their policy, intended to 
take. (Xir nation had contributed, a^d 
a^d fo long under the direfilon of their 
councils, for the grandeur of the houfe 
tif Aufbia, like one of the hereditary 
kingdoms ufurped by that £unily, that it 
18 lawful to think their iAtention might be 
to unite the Imperial and Spanifh crowns. 
But I rather think they had no very de- 
3 terminate 
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tcnmnate view, beyond that of continu-' 
ing the war as long as they could. The 
late lord Oxford told me, that my lord 
SoME&s being prefled, I know not on 
what occaiion nor by whom^ on the un- 
neoeffitfy and ruinous continuation of the 
war; inftead of giving reafbns to ihew the 
neceffity of it, contented himfelf to reply, 
that he had been bred up in a hatred of 
France. This was a ftrange reply for a 
^mfe man:andyet I know not whether he 
could havegiven abetter then, or whether 
any of his pupils could give a better now. 

The whig party in general acquired 
great and juft popularity, in the reign of 
our Charles the fecond, by the cla- 
mour they raifed againft the condu<ft of 
that prince in foreign afiairs. They who 
fucceeded to the name rather than the 
principles of tliis party, after the revoluti- 
on, and who have had the adminiflration 
of the government in their hands with very 
little interruption everfince, pretending to 

a<a 
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adt on the fame principle, have run into an 
extreme as vicious and as contrary to all 
the rules of good policy, as that which 
their predece/Ibrs exclaimed againft. The 
old whigs complained of the inglorious fi- 
gure we made, whilfl our court was the 
bubble, and our kiqg the penfioner of 
France ; and infifled that the growing am- 
bition and power of L e w i s the fourteenth 
ihould be oppofed in time. The modern 
whigs boafled and flill boafl, of the glori- 
ous figure we made, whilfl we reduced 
x>urfelves, by their councils, and under 
their adminiflrations, to be the bubbles of 
our penfioners, that is of our allies : and 
whilfl we meafured our efforts in war, 
and the continuation of them, without any 
regard to the interefls and abilities of our 
own country ; without a jufl and fober re- 
gard, fuch an one as contemplates objedis 
in their true light, and fees them in their 
true magnitude, to the general fyflem of 
power in Europe ; and, in fhort, with a 
principal regard merely to particular inte- 
VoL. II. I refts 
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reds at home and abroad. I fay at home 
and abroad ; becaufe it is not lefs true, that 
they have facrificed the wealth of their 
country to the forming and maintaining a 
party at home^ than that they have done fo 
to the forming and maintaining, beyond 
all pretences of neceility, alliances abroad. 
Thefe general aflertionsmay be eafily juf^ 
^ed without having recourse to private 
anecdotes, as your lordflbip will find when 
you confidcr the whole feriesof our con- 
dii£t in die two wars ; in that which pre^ 
ceded, and that which fucceeded imme^ 
dbtdy the beginning of the prefent cen^ 
tury, bat above all in the laft of them. 
In the adminiflrations that preceded the 
revolution, trade had flouriihed, and our 
nation had grown opulent : but the gene- 
ral interefl of Europe had been too much 
negledtcd by us ; and flavery, under the 
umbrage of prerogative, had been well- 
nigh eflabliihed among us. In thofe that 
have followed, taxes upon taxes, and 
debts upon debts, have been perpetually 

accu* 
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accumulated, till a fmall number of fa^ 
milies have grown into, irtimenfe wealth, 
and national beggary has been brought 
upon us ; under the fpecious pretences of 
fupporting a common caufe againfl France, 
reducing her exorbitant power, and poiz- 
ing that of Europe- more equally in thfe 
public balance : laudable defigns no doubt, 
as fiu" as they were real,' but fuch as, be*** 
ing converted into mere pretences, havA 
been produdlive of much evil ; fome of 
which we feel and htove long felt, and 
Ibme will extend it's Confequences to our 
lateft pofterity. The reign of prerogative 
was fhort : and the evils and the dangers, 
to which we were expofed by it, ended 
with it. But the reign of £ilfe and fquan-^ 
dering policy has lafted long, it lafts ftill, 
and will finally complete our ruin. Beg- 
gary has been the confequence of fla« 
very in fome countries : flavcry will be 
probably the confequence of beggary in 
ours I and if it is fo, we know at whofe 
door to lay it. If we had finifhed the 

I 2 war 
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forward this great work, could efcape 
iione of them. In a letter to a friend it 
may be allowed me to fay, that they did 
not efcape me : and that I foreiaw, as 
contingent but not improbable events, a 
good part of what has happened to me 
fince. Tho it was a duty therefore that 
we owed to our country, to deliver her 
from the neceflity of bearing *any longer 
fo unequal a part in fo unneceilary a war, 
yet was there fome degree of merit in 
performing it. I think fo ftrongly in 
this manner, I am fo incorrigible, my 
lord, that if I could be placed in the fame 
circumftances again, I would take the 
fame refolution, and adt the fame part. 
Age and experience might enable me to 
ndt with more ability, and greater fkill 5 
but all I have fuffered fince the death of 
the queen (hould not hinder me from a£t« 
jng. Notwithftanding this, I Ihall not 
be furprized if you think th?t the peace 
of Utrecht was not anfwerable to the fuc- 

cefs of the war» nor to the efforts made 

in 
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the refolution of making peace, when 
the queen thought fit to change her mr- 
niftry towards the end of the year one 
thoufand /even hundred and ten. It was 
high time indeed to fave our country 
from abfolute infolvency andbanfcruptcyi 
by putting an end to a fcheme of con- 
duct, which the prejudices of a party, the 
whimfy of fome particular men, the pri- 
vate intereft of more, and the ambition- 
and avarice of our allies, who had been 
invited as it were to a fcramble by the 
preliminaries of one thoufand feven hmi- 
dred and nine, alone maintained. The 
perfons therefore, who came into power 
at this time, hearkened, and they did 
well to hearken, to the firft overtures that 
were made them. The difpofition of 
their enemies invited them to do fo, but 
that of their friends, and that of a party at 
hon^ who had nurfed, and been nurfed 
by the war, might have deterred them 
from it ; for the difficulties and dangers^ 
to which they rauft be expofed in carrying;^ 

I 3 for^ 
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muft have (hewn you, that there is no 
abfurd extreme, into which our party- 
politicians of Great Britain are not prone 
to fall) concerning the ftate and condud 
t^ public afiairs. But if France was ex- 
haufted ; fo were we, and fo were the 
Dutch. Famine rendered her condition 
much more miferable than ours, atone 
time, in appearance and in reality too. 
But as foon as this accident, that had dif- 
trefied the French and frightened Lewis 
the fourteenth to the utmoft degree, and 
the immediate confequences of it were 
over ; it was obvious to obferve, tho few 
made the obfcrvation, that whilft we were 
unable to raife in a year, by fome millions 
at leaft, the expences of the year, theFrench 
were willing and able to bear the impofiti- 
on of the tenth, over and above all the other 
taxes that had been laid upon them. This 
obfervation had the weight it dcferved ; 
and furely it deferved to have fome among 
thofe who made it, at the time fpoken of, 
and who did not thmk that the war was to 

be 
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be continued as long as a parliament could 
be prevailed on to vote money. But fuppof^ 
ing it to havedeforvednone, fuppofingthe- 
power of France to have been reduced as; 
low as you [rfeafe^ with refped to her in-- 
ward ftate ; yet ilill I affirm, that fuch a- 
reduction could not be permanent, and 
was not therefore fufficient. Whoever 
knows the nature of her government, the^ 
temper of her people, and the natural ad* 
vantages (he has in commerce over all the- 
nations that furround her, knows that an* 
arbitrary government, and the temper of 
her people enable her on particular oc- 
cafions to throw off a load of debt much 
more eafily, and with coniequences much 
lefs to be feared, than any of her neigh* 
hours can : that altho, in the general 
courfe of things, trade be cramped and 
induftfy vexed by this arbitrary govern- 
ment, yet neither one nor the other is c^ 
preffed ; and the temper of thepeople, and 
the natural advantages of the country, are 
fuch, that how great foever her diftrefs^ 

be 
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be at any point of time, twenty years of 
tranquillity fuffice to re-eftablifli her af- 
fairs, and to enrich her again at the ex- 
pence of all the nations of Europe. If 
any one doubts of this, let him confider 
the contrition in which this kingdom was 
left by Lewis the fourteenth; theftrange 
pranks the late duke of Orleans played, 
during his regency and adminiilration, 
with the whole fyftem of public revenue, 
and private property i and then let him 
tell himfelf, that the revenues of France, 
the tenth taken off, exceed all the ex- 
penccs of her government by many mil- 
lions of livres already, and will exceed 
them by many more in another year. 



I 



Upon the whole matter, my lord, the 
low and cxhaufted ftate to which France 
was reduced, by the laft great war, was 
but a momentary reduction of her power: 
and whatever real and more lafting re- 
duilion the treaty of Utrecht brought 
about in fomc inilances, it was not fuffici- 
cnt. 
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ent. The power of Prance would not have 
appeared as great as it did, when Eng^d 
and Holland anned themfelves and armed 
all Germany againft her, if /he had lain as 
open to the invafions of her enemies, as 
her enemies lay to her's. Her inward 
ftrength was great; but the flrength of 
thofe frontiers which Lewis die fbur^ 
teenth was almoft forty years in forming, 
and which the folly of di his neighbours 
in their turns fufiered him to form, made 
this Arength as formidable as it became. 
The true redu^on of die e3eorbitant 
power of France, I take no nodce-of 
chimerical projects about changing her 
government, confifted therefore in dif* 
arming her fi'onders, and fordfying the 
barriers againft her by the ceifion and 
demolition of many more places than 
(he yielded up at Utrecht ; but not of 
mwe than fhe mi^t have been obliged 
to iacrifice to her own immediate re- 
lief, and to the future fecurity of her 
neighboors. That ihc was not obliged 

to 
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to make thefe facrl£fces, I affirm wa8.05Vmg 
folely to thofe who oppofed the peace :. 
and I am willing to put my whole credit, 
with your lordfhip, and the whole merits: 
of a caufe that has been fo much x:ontcft« . 
cdy . on this iffiie. I fay a caufe that has 
been £o much contefted ; for in truth I 
think it is no longer a doubt any where,, 
except in Britiih pamphlets, whether the 
conchid: of thofe who neither declined 
treating, as was done in one thoufand 
feVen hundred and fix ; nor pretended to 
treat without a defign of concluding,, as 
was .done in one thou£ind feven hun- 
dred nine and ten, but carried the great 
wo;k of the peace forward to its confum* 
mation ; or the conduct of thofe who op- 
pofed this work in every ftep of its pro- 
grefs, (aved the power of France from a 
greater and a fufficient reduction at the 
treaty of Utrecht ? The very miniftcrs, 
who were employed in this fatal oppofi- 
tion, are obliged to confefs this truth. 
How fhould they deny it ? Thofe of Vi^ 

enna 
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enna may complain that the emperor had 
not the entire Spani(h monarchy, or thofe 
of Holland that the'ftates were not made 
mafters diredlly and indiredlly of the 
whole Low Countries. But neither they, 
nor any one elfe that has any fenfe of 
fhame about him, can deny that tlie late 
queen, tho ihe was refolved to treat 
becaufe fhe was refolved to finifh the 

• 

war, yet was to the utmoft degree de^ 
firous to treat in a perfedt union with 
her allies, and to procure them all the 
reafonable terms they could exped ; and 
much better than thofe they reduced 
themfelves to the nece/Ety of accept- 
ing, by endeavouring to wrcft the ne- 
gotiation out of her hands. The dif- 
union of the allied gave France the ad« 
vantages fhe improved. The.fole queflion 
iSi who caufed this dif-union ? and that 
will be eafily decided by every impartial 
man, who informs himfelf carefully of 
the public anecdotes of that time. If 
the private anecdotes were to be laid open 

as 
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as well as thofe, and I think it almofl ximi 
they fliould, the whole monftrous fcene 
would appear, and fliock the eye of every 
honeft man. I do not intend to defcend 
into many particulars at this lime : but 
whenfcver I, or any other perfon at 
well informed as I, fliall defcend into A 
full deduftion of fuch particulars, it 
will become undeniably evident, that 
the moft violent oppofition imagina- 
ble, carried on by the Germans and the 
Dutch in league with a party in Britain, 
began as foon as the firft overtures were 
made to the queen j before fhe had fa 
much as begun to treat : and was therefore 
an oppofition not to this or that plan of 
treaty, but in truth to all treaty j and 
cfpecially to one wherein Great-Britain 
took the lead, or was \o have any parti- 
cular advantage. That the Imperialifls 
meant no treaty, unlefs a preliminary and 
hnpra£ticable condition of it was to fee 
the crown of Spain on the emperor's 
head, will appear from this ; that prince 
2 Eugene, 
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Eugene 9 when he came into England , 
long after the death of Joseph and eleva-^ 
tioa of Charles, upon an errand mofl 
unworthy of fo great a man, treated al- 
wtjrs on this fuppoiition : and I remember 
with how much inward impatience I allift- 
ed at conferences held with him concern- 
ing quotas for renewing the war in Spain, 
inthe very iiimeroomi attfaecockpit^where 
the queen's miniflers had been tofd in 
plain terms, alitde before, by thofedF other 
allies, ^ that their mailers would not con* 

* lent that the Imperial and Spanifh crowns 

* (hould unite on the £mie head/ That 
the Dutch were not averfe to all treaty, but 
meant none wherein Great Britain was to 
have any particular advantage, will appear 
from this; that tfieir minifter declared 
himfelf ready and authorized to ftop the 
cqppofition made to the queen's meafure^, 
by prefenting a memorial, wherein he 
would declare, ^ that his mafters entered 

* into them, and wererefolvcd not to con- 

* tinue the war for the recovery of Spain, 

• provided 
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* provided the queen would confent that 

* they fhould garrifon Gibraltar andPort- 
' mahon jointly with us, and Oiare equally 

* the Afiiento, the South Sea Ihip, and 

* whatever fliould be granted by the Spani- 

* ards to the queen and her fubjeds.' That 
the whigs engaged in this league with 
foreign powers againft their countryj as 
well as their queen, and with a phrenzy 
more unaccountable than that which made 
and maintained the folemn league and 
covenant formerly, will appearfromthisj, 
that their attempts were direded not on- 
ly to wreft the negotiations out of the 
queen's hands, but to oblige their coun- 
try to carry on the war, on the fame une- 
qual foot that had coft her already about ,• 
twenty millions more than flie ought to 
have contributed to it. For they not only 
continued to abet the emperor,' whofe in- 
ability to fupply his quota was confeiTed ; 
but the Dutch likewife, after the ilates 
had rcfufed to ratify the treaty their mi- 
nifter figned at London towards the end , i 

of 
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<yf the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and eleven^ and by which the queen 
united herfelf lUore clofely than ever to 
them ; engaging to purfue the war, to 
conclude the peace, and to guaranty it, 
when concluded^ jbintly with them j * pro- 
^ vided they would keep the engagements 
^ they had taken with her, and the conditi- 
^ on8 of proportionate expence under which 
* our nation had entered into the War/ 
Upon fuch fchemes as thefe was the op« 
pofition to the treaty of Utrecht carried 
on : and the means employed^ and the 
means prd}e£ked to be employed, were 
worthy of fuch fchemes ; open, diredti 
and indecent defiance of legal authority^ 
fecret confpiracies againft the ilate, and 
bafe machinations agdnft particular men, 
who bad no other crime than that of en- 
deavouring to conclude a war, under the 
authority of the queen> which a party in 
the nation endeavoured to prolong, againft 
her authority. Had the good policy of 
concluding the war been doubtful, it was 
Vol. II* K certamly 
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certainly as lawfu 1 for thofe who though* 
it good to advife it, as it had been for thofe 
who thought it bad to advife the contrary : 
and the decifion of the fovereign on the 
throfie ought to have terminated the con- 
teft. But he who had judged by the ap- 
jpearances of things on one fide, at thaC 
time, would have been apt to think, that 
putting an end to the war, or to Magnai 
Charta, was the fame thing ; that the 
queen on the throne had no right to 
govern independently of her fucceflbr ; nor 
any of her fubjeds a right to adminifter 
the government under her, tho called 
to it by her, except thofe whom ihe had 
thought fit to lay afide. Extravagant as 
thefe principles are, no other could juftify 
the conduifl held at that time by thofe 
who oppofed the peace: and as I faid jufl 
now, that thephrenzy of this league was 
more unaccountable than that of the fo- 
icmn league and covenant, I might have 
added, that it was not very many degrees 
lefs criminal. Some of thole, who cl^arged 
2 (be 
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the queen's thinifters^ after her death, 
with imaginaiy trcaforis, had been guilty 
diirihg her life of real treafbns : and I 
can eompare the folly and violence of 
the Ipifit that prcviailcd at that tirrie, both 
Before the conclufion of the peace and* 
lifider pretence of danger to the fuccefli- 
dn after it, to nothing more nearly tfian to 
the folly and violence bf the fpirit that 
fezed the torics foon after the acceflioh* 
of GtedRGE the firft. The latter indeed; . 
t^hlcTi was provoked by unjiift arid impo-' 
Kiic pierfecution, broke but in open rebel- 
lion. The formtr might have done fo^ 
if the quecri had lived a: little' longer; 
but to return, 

* • •■ 

The obftihate adherence of the Dutch 
fo this league, in oppofition to the queen^ 
rendered the cohferchccfs of Utrecht^ 
^heh they wbre opened, no better than 
niobk conferences. Had the men who 
governed that commonwealth been wife 
honeft enough to unite, at leaft then, 

K 2 cor- 
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cordially with the queen, and fince they 
could not hinder a congrefs, to a£t in con-, 
cert with her in it ; we ihould have been 
(till in time to maintain a fufficient union 
among the allies, and a fufficient fuperi- 
ority over the French. All the fpecific 
demands that the former made, as well as 
the Dutch themfelves, either to incumber 
the negotiation, or to have in referve, 
according to the artifice ufually employed 
on fuch occafions, certain points from 
which to depart in the courfe of it with 
advantage, would not have been obtained ; 
but all the eflential demands, all in parti- 
cular that were really neceffary to fecure 
the barriers in the Low Countries and of 
the four circles againft France, would 
have been fo. For Frajnce muft have con- 
tinued, in this cafe, rather to fue for 
peace, than to treat on an equal foot. 
The firft dauphin, fon of Lewis the 
fourteenth, died feveral months before 

■ • 

this congrefs began : the fecond dau- 
phin, his grandfon, and the wife and the 

cldefl 
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cldeft fon of this prince, died, foon after 
it began; of the fame unknown di(lem« 
per, and were buried together in the fame 
grave. Such family misfortunes, follow* 
ing a long feries of national misfortunes, 
made the eld king, tho he bore them 
with much feeming magnanimity, defi-« 
rous to get oyt of the war at any 
tolerable rate, that he might not run the 
rifque of leaving a child of five years old, 
the prefent king, engaged in it. The 
queen did all that was morally pofliblc, 
except giving up her honor In the ne- 
gotiation, and the interefts of her fubjeds 
in the conditions of peace, to procure this 
union with the flates general. But all fiie 
could do was vain ; and the fame phren-* 
zy, that had hindered the Dutch from 
improving to their and to the common 
advantage the public misfortunes of 
France, hindered them from improving to 
the fame purpofes the private misfortunes 
of the houfe of Bourbon. They conti- 
jjued to flatter themfelves that they (hould 

K 3 fo^ca 
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force (he queen out of her n^eai^res^ hy 
their intrigues with the party in Britain 
yrhq oppofed thefe meafures, and even 
raifpan infurre^ion againft her. But thefe 
intrigues^ and thofe of prince £u6£N£| 
were knowq and difappointed ; and monr 

fieur By Ys had the mortification to here- 

• » . . • 

proached w^th them publicly^ when hP 
came to t^ke le^ve of the lords of the 
council^ by th6 earl of Ox!ford ; who en? 
tered int^ many particulars that could no^ 
be denied, of the private tran^^ons qf 
this fort, to which Bu Ys had been a porty^ 
in compliancp with his inftrudions, ^4 
as I believe> much againft his own fenfe 
and inclinations. As the feafon for taking 
the field advanced, the league propoie4 
to defeat the fuccefs of. the congrefs by 
the events of the campaign. But inilead 
of defeating the fuccefs of the congrefs, 
the events of the campaign ferye4 only 

to turn this fuccefs in fevour of France. 

• 

At the beginning of the year, the queei) 
and the flates, in concert, might have 

given 
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^ren llie law to friend and io^y wkh 
great advantage to the former ; and witii 
fuch a detriment to the latter^ as the cau- 
fes of the war rendered juft, the cventa 
of k reafbnable, and t^e obje<£ts of it ne- 
ceiiary. At the end of the year, the al- 
lies were no longer in a {late of giving^ 
nor the French of receiving the law s and 
the Dutch had recourfe to ^e queen's 
good offices, when they could oppofe and 
durft infult her no longer. Even then^ 
thefe (^ces were emf^c^ed with zeal> 
and with fome e&£t, for them. 

Thus the war ended, much more fa- 
vourably to France than (he expeded, or 
they who put an end to it defigned. The 
queen would have humbled and weakened 
this power. The allies who oppofed her 
would have cruOied it, and have raifed 
another as exorbitant on the ruins of iU 
Neither one nor the other fucceeded, and 
they who meant ta nun the French pow<- 
. K4 cr 
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er preferved it» by oppofipg thofe who 
meant to reduce itt 

• Si NOP I have mentioned the events of 
the year one thouiand feven hundred and 
. twelve» and the deciiive turn they gave 
to the negotiations in favour of France, 
give me leave to fay fomething more on 
this fubjed;. You will find that I (hall do 
fo with much impartiality* The difaftrous 
, events of this campaign in the lx>wQoun* 
tries^ and the confeqvence$ of themi have 
been imputed to the feparatjon of the Bri- 
tifh troops from the army of the allies. 
The clamour againft this meafure was 
great at that time^ and the prejudices which 
this clamour raifed ^e great flill among 
fome men. But as clamour raifed thefe 
prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to 
this clamQur : and it is nq wonder they 
. (hould do fo among perfons bent on conti- 
nuing the war; fince I own very freely^ 
. that when the firft ftep that led to this fq- 
p^ation came to my knowledge, whipl^ 

wa% 
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was not an hour, by the way, before I 
writ by the queen's order to the duke of 
O R MON 0, in the very word; in which the 
order was advifed and given, * that he 
^ £hould not engage in any fiege, nor ha- 

* zard a battle, till further order/ I Was 
Airprized and hurt. So much, that if I had 
h^d an opportunity of fpeaking in private 
to the queen, after I had received monfieur 
De Torcy's letter to me on the fubje£^ 
and before (he went into the council, I 
fl)ould have fpoken tp her, I think, in the 
&ft heat, againft it. The truth is how* 
tver, that th? ilep w^is ju^i^able at that 
point of time in every refped:, s^nd there- 
fore that the confequences are tobecharg- 
<^ to the account of thofe who drewth^i 
on themf^lves, not to the account of the 
queen, nor of the nunider who advifed 
hen The ftep was juftiiiable to the allies 
furely, fince the queen took no more up- 
on her^ no not fo much by ^, in making 
it, as many of them had done by fulpend- 

* ^g» P^ Qnd^genng, or defeating operati* 

ons 
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fins in the heat of the war, when they 
' declined to fend their troops, or delayed 
the march of them, or neglefted the pre- 
parations they were obliged to make, on 
the moft frivolous pretences. Your lord- 
ftip will find in the courfe of your enqui- 
ries many particular inAances of what i$ 
here pointed out in general. But I cannot 
help defcending into feme few of thofe 
that regard the emperor and the ftates 
general, who cried the loudeft and with 
the moft tffeCt, tho they had the leail 
reafon, on account of their ownconduft, 
to complain of the queen's. With what 
face could the emperor, for inftance, pre- 
fume to complain of the orders fent to the 
duke of Ormond? I fay nothing of his 
deficiencies, which were fo great, that he 
had at this very time little more than one 
regiment that could be faid properly to adt 
againft France and Spain at his fole charge; 
asIaffirmedtoprinccEuGENE before the 
lords of the council, and demonftrated 
upon paper the next day. I fay nothing 
of 
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of all tha^ preq^ed the year o|ie th^^r 
fmd feyea huAdred and ifven, 911 w}|ic% 
iflicHild have muish tp %• g^j I fiefir« 
your Jordfliip 9f?ly to coragder, wba^ yg^ 
Tffiil &a4 to 7ia¥e pa^ aftisr th§ f^unpug 
year one thou&nd feven hundred ap(i 
fix. Was it with the quecn*s approba- 
tion or-aga^nft faef will, that ^e epf)ppror 
{nade Ae firefly fer the <5yacug|k)H ^ 
t^mbftrdy, and iptiom fy gre^f a numbep 
frfFregchrcgimcn|8tiiiai?pncwgH to^ 
t)ien)(^)res at boHje, tQ inar^H intq gpaifi, 
jndfoifeilroy Ac^itift fprpes ^^ AJaiftn-^ 
{HI? Was it yif\th }i^f apprebatioq^ or 
^aifif^ her w^U, th^f inftead of employ- 
ing all h|$ forces ^nd all his ftnde^vPMf^^t 
to mgke the g^^t^ deiign (^ ^^ whp}^ 
W9^9 ^e (Bi)terpri9e on Thotdpn, fucp^^ 
^e detached twelye thpu(an4 <P^0 (8 f^ 
fji|ce ^bc king4offi of Naplps, thit (xu^ 
have fallen q£ C€)m:& ? and tb^f §n op- 
portufiity of ruinipg the ^olp imritimp 
£3Fcc of prance, and of raining or fttbdu- 
hqrprovinces qp ^^ §4?, was loft, 

merely 
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[ merely by this unncceflary divcrfion, and 
I by the conduit of prince Eugene, which 
left no room to doubt that he gave occa- 
fion to this fatal difappointment on pur- 
■jpofe, and in concert with the court of 
'Vienna. 



Tu RN your eyes, my lord, on the con- 
!'dudl of the ftatcs, and you will find rca- 
f ton to be aftonifhcd at the arrogance of 
he men who governed in them at this 
f^time, and who prefumed to exclaim againft 
f fc queen of Great Britain, for doing what 
* tfieir deputies had done more than once in 
that very country, and in the courfe of 
that very war. In the year one thou- 
sand feven hundred and twelve, at the 
latter end of a war, when conferences 
for treating a peace were opened, when 
the Icaft finiiler event in the field would 
take off from that fuperiority which the 
allies had in the congrefs, and when the 
paft fuccefs of the war had already given 
them as much of this fuperiority as they 
3 wanted 
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wanted to obtain a iafe» advantageous, ho^ 
norable and lafting peace, the queea 
directed her general to fuipend till further 
order the operations of her troops. In 
one thoufand kytn hundred and threc^ 
in the beginning of a war, whenfomething 
was to be rifqued or no fuccefs to be ex- 
pected, and when the bad iituation of 
affairs in Germany and Italy required in a 
particular manner, that efforts fhould be 
made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war fhould not languifh there whilft it 
was unfuccefsful every where elfe ; the 
dukeof Marlborough determined to at* 
tack the French, but the Dutch deputies 
would not fu£fer their troops to go on $ 
defeated his deiign in the very moment 
of it's execution, if I remember well^ 
and gave no other reafon for their pro- 
ceeding than that which is a reafon a- 
ffiuA every battle, the poflibility of 
being beaten. The circumftance of 
proximt^ to their frontier was urged 
I know, and itwas £dd» that their pro« 

vince$ 
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Viittes would be cxpofed to the Jncurfi- 
6ns of the French if they loft thte baN 
tie. Bat bfcfides other anfwers M this 
Vain pretence, it Was obtious that thej? 
had ventured battles as hear home as thijt 
would have been fought, and thstt thef 
way to ttrhoirt the encfrhy farther off 
Was'bya6ti6n hot inadton. Upon the 
whole hl^ttte'r; the Dutch deputies flop- 
py the progrefs of the confederate ar- 
tbf at this time, by exercifing an arbi-^ 
trafy and ihdepehdent authority over the? 
troops of the ftates. In one thou- 
fand fcven hundred and five^ when 
Hit ibccefs of the preceding tampaigd 
fhbuld have ghren thena an entire 
confidence in the duke of Mar I-' 
IQTRough's cttiduft, when returning 
frortt the Mofelle to the Low Goun- 
fnes, he began to make himfelf 
arid the common caufe amehds, for 
the dificppointment which pique and 
jealbufy ih the prince of Baden, of 
i|fual floth and negligehcii in the 

Ger- 
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GerfAaAs/ had Oeeafioncd juft* before, 
by fofcirig the Fteneb Unts ; y^\i6n he 
wa5 in the full jymfuk of (his advaii-i 
tage, and whdri be \4ras marchlfrg ta at-^ 
tack M tfneihy hdlf dented, a6d ttiot^ 
than half difpirit^ ^ J^y wheif lit had 
made hi^ dkpoiitloiis ^ attatkbig^ add- 
part df his tro6j^ had pdfedthe I^te-^^ 
the deputies of ihe ftateft cmce i£ib?6 t^- 
up hk hands, tdok frdfti^ hkn^ an oppoj^^ 
tciturirtoofairtobek)^; fcrthefeylthink,^ 
w^e fome of the t^iils of his^ ooffA^lakie ^ 
and in fhort the cdttfdderacy tto^ed ^ 
afitt>nt at teaft, where we mighdhs»o ohu 
tained a vidory r Let fhi^ that has haeat 
iaid fervs as a ^peciideA of the ittdeptin-^ 
dency on the qaeeii, he# eotfik:itsy md her* 
generids, with which thefe powcirs a^edl 
ki the! conrfe of the wat ; who Were not- 
a/hamed to find fault that thd queen/ 
once, and at the latter end of it, pre-^ 
fiutaied to fuipend (htf operadons' of he# 
f»K)ps tiU £uth6f ord^. But be it that 
iSiey ferefaw what this ^rfh^ ordef 

would 
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would be. They forefaw then, that a9 
foon as Dunkirk fhould be put into the 
queen's hands, ihe would confent to a 
fufpenfion of arms for tvvo months, and 
invite them to do the fame. Neither this 
forefight, nor the ftrong declaration which 
the biftiop of Briftol made by the queen's 
orderat Utrecht, and which rtiewcdthcm 
that her refolation was taken not to fubinit 
to the league into which they had enter- 
ed againft her, could prevail on them to 
make a right ufe of thefe two months, by 
endeavouring to renew their union . and 
good underftanding with the queen ; 
tho I can fay with the grcateft truth, 
and they could not doubt of it at the 
time, that ihe would have gone more than 
half-way to meet them, and that her 
minifters would have done their utmoft 
to bring it about. Even then we 
might have rcfumed the fuperiority wc 
began to lofe in the congrefs ; £ot: 
the queen, and the ilates uniting, the ' 
principal allies would have united with 
them 
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them : and, in this cafe, it would have been 
fo much the intereft of France to avoid 
any chance of feeing the war renewed, 
that (he muft, and (he would, have made 
fure of peace, during the fufpeniion, on 
much worfe terms for herfelf and for 
Spain, than fhe made it afterwards. But 
the pradent and fober States continued to 
ad like froward children, or like men 
dnmk with refentment and pafCon ; and 
fuch will the conduct be of the wifefl 
government^ in every circumftance, where 
a ipirit of i&£Uon and of private intereft 
prevails, among thofe who are at the head, 
over reafon of (late. After laying afide all 
decency in their behaviour towards the 
Queen, they laid afide all caution £)r them- 
felves. They declared " they would car- 
" ry on the war without her." Landrccy 
feemedy in their efteem, of more im- 
portance than Dunkirk : and the oppor- 
tunity of wafling fome French provinces, 
or of putting the whole event of the war 
on the decifion of another battle, preferable 

L to 
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to the other meafure that lay open to 
them i that, I tnean^ of trying^ in good 
earnefty and in an honeft concert with the 
Qoeen, during the fufpeniion of arms, 
whether fuch terms of peace, as ought to 
iatisfy them and the other allies, might 
not be impo(ed on France ? 

■ 

If the confederate army had broke into 
France, the campaign before this, or in 
any former campaign ; and if the Gfermans 
and the Dutch had exercifed then the 
fame inhumanity, as the French had ex- 
ercifed in their provinces in former wars ; 
if they had burned Verfailles, and even 
Paris, and if they had difturbed the afhes^ 
of the dead princes that repofe at Saint 
Denis, every good man would have feh 
the horror, that fuch cruelties inlpire : no 
man could have iaid that the retaliation 
Was unjuft. But in one thoufand (even 
hundred and twelve, it was too late, in 
every refpeft, to meditate fuch .proje<^. 
If the French had been unprepared to 

defend 
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defend thdr frontier, either for want of 
means, or in a vain confidence that the 
peace would be made, as our king 
Charles the fecond was unprepared to 
defend his coafl at the latter end of his 
firil war with Holland, the allies might 
have played a fure game in fatisfying their 
vengeance on the French, as the Dutch 
did on us in one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty feven; and impoiing harder 
terms on them, than thofe they offered, 
or would have accepted. But this was 
not the cafe. The French army was, I 
believe, more numerous than the army of 
the allies, even before feparation, and cer- 
tainly in much a better condition than two 
or three years before, when a deluge of 
blood was fpilt to diilodge them, for we 
did no more, at Malplaquet. Would the 
Germans and the Dutch have found it more 
eafy to force them at this time, than it was 
at that ? Would not the French have 
fought with as much obflinacy to fave 
Paris, as they did to fave Mons? and, 

L 2 with 
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with all the regard due to the duke cf 
Ormonde and to prince Eugene^ M^zi 
the abience of the duke ofMARLBOROuofi 
of no coniequence ? Turn this affair every 
way in your thoughts, my lord, and you 
will find that the Germans and the Dutch 
had nothing in theirs, but to break, at any 
rate, and at any rifque, the negotiations 
that were begun, and to reduce Great 
Britain to the neceffity of continuing, what 
ihe had been too long, a province of tht 
confederacy. A province indeed, and not 
one of the bcft treated : fince the confe- 
derates aflumed a right of obliging her to 
keep her padls with them, and of difpenf- 
ing with their obligations to her ; of ex- 
haufting her, without rule, or proportion, 
or mcafure, in the fupport of a war, to 
which flie alone contributed more than all 
of them, and in which (lie had no longer 
an immediate intereft, nor even any remote 
intercft that was not common, or, with 
rcfpeft to her, very dubious ; and, after 
all this, of complaining that the Queen 

prefumcd 
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prefumed to hearken to overtures of peace, 
and to fet a negotiation on foot, whilfi: 
their humour and ambition required that 
the war fhould be prolonged for an inde- 
finite time, and for a purpofe that was 
either bad or indeterminate. 

Th £ fufpcnfion of arms, that began in 
the Low Countries, was continued, and 
extended afterwards by the ^Gt I figned at 
Fontainebleay, The fortune of the war 
turned at the fame time : and all thofe 
diigraces followed, which obliged the 
Patch to treat, and to deilre the affiftance 
of the Queen, whom they had let at de- 
fiance ib lately. This aflifbnce they had, 
as efiedually as it could be given in the 
circumflances, to which they had reduced 
themielves, and the whole alliance : and 
the peace of Great Britain, Portugal, Savoy, 
Prailia, and the States General, was made, 
without his Imperial majcfty*s concurrence, 
in the fpring of one thoufand fcven hun- 
dred and thirteen ; as it might have been 

L 3 made. 
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made, much more advantageouJdy for them 
all, in that of one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve. Lefs obfUnacy on the part 
of the States, and perhaps more decifive 
rcfblutions on the part of the Quceiii 
would have wound up all thefe divided 
threads in one, and have finifhed this 
great work much fooner and better. I 
fay, perhaps more decifive refolutions on 
the part of the Queen ; becaufe, altho 
I think that I (hould have conveyed her 
orders for figning a treaty of peace with 
France, before the armies took the field, 
much more willingly, than I executed 
them afterwards in figning that of the 
cefiation of arms ; yet I do not prefumc 
to decide, but fhall defire your lord (hip to 
do fo, on a review of all circumftances, 
fomc of which I (hall juft mention. 

The league made for protracfling the 
war having oppofed the Queen to the ut- 
moft of their power, and by means of every 

fort, from the firft appearances of a nego- 
tiation ; 
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Nation ; the general efieft, of this violent 
oppoiition, on her and her minifters waf^ 
to make them proceed by flower and more 
cautious fteps : the particular cffctfl of it 
was^ to oblige them to open the eyes of 
the nation, and to inflame the people with 
a defire of peace, by (hewing, in the mod 
public and folemn manner, how unequally 
we were burdened, and how unfairly wc 
were treated by our allies. The firft gave 
an air of diffidence and timidity to their 
condudt, which encouraged the ieaguc, 
and gave vigour to the oppofition. The 
fecond irritated the Dutch particularly; 
for the emperor and the other allies had 
the modefly at leaft, not to pretend to bear 
any proportion in the expence,of the war: 
and thus the two powers, whofe union 
was the moft eflential, were the mod at 
variance, and the Queen was obliged to 
aft in a clofer concert with her enemy 
who defired peace, than /he would have 
done if her allies had been Icfs obftinately 
bent to protract the war. During thefe 

L 4 tranf- 
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tranikiftions, my lord Oxford, who ba4 
his correfpondencies apart, and a private 
thread of negotiation always in his hands, 
entertained hopes that Philip would be 
Ixought to abandon Spain in favour of his 
father-in-law, and to content himfelf with 
the fbtes of that prince, the kingdom of 
Sicily, and the prefervation of his right of 
fucceffion to the crown pf France. Whe- 
ther my IcH'd had any i^uticular reafons 
for pntertaining tl^^fe hopes, beiides the 
gener^ reaibns founded on the condition 
of fnncc^ on th^t of the Bpurbon family^ 
and on the difpofition of Lewis the four- 
teenth, I doubt very much. That Lewis, 
who fought, and had need of feeking peace, 
almoil at any rate, and who faw that he 
could not obtaip it, even of the Queen, 
unlefsPHjLip abandoned immediately the 
crown of Spain, or abandoned immediate-^ 
ly, by renunciation and a folemn adt of 
excluiipn, all pretenfion to that of France; 
that Lewis was defirous of the former, 
I capnot doubt. That Ph|lip would 

have 
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kave abandoned Spain, with the equiva<^^ 
lents that have been mentioned, or either^ 
of them, I believe like wife ; if the prefent 
king of France had died, when his fHther;* 
mother, and eldeft brother did : for they: 
all had the £tme dlftempen ^ But Lewis - 
would ufe no violent means to force his 
grandfon •, the Q^een would not continue 
the war to force him ; Phixip was too 
obflinate, and his wife too ambitious^ to 
quit the crown of Spain, when they had 
difcovered our weaknefs, and felt thdr 
own flrengdi in that country, by their 
iuccefs in the campaign of one thoufand 
&ven hundred and ten : after which ^ my: 
k)rd Stanhope himielf was convinced 
that Spain could not be conquered, - nor 
kept, if it was conquered, without a much 
greater army, than it was pofiible for us 
to fend thidier. In that fituation it was 
wild to imagine, as the earl of Oxfori>< 
imagined, or pretended to imagine, that 
they would quit the crown of Spain, for 
g remote and uncertain proved of fuc- 
ppc^n^ to that of Frani^ip, and fo pout? nt 

them« 
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themfelves to be, ia the mean time, princes 
of veryfmall dominions. Philip there- 
fore, after ftruggling long that he might 
not be obliged to make his option till the 
fucceffion of France lay open to him, 
was obliged to make it, and made it, for 
Spain. Now this, my lord, was the very 
crifts of the negotiation : and to this point 
I apply what I laid above of the effeffc 
of more deciUve refolutions on the part 
of the Queen. It was plain, that, if (he 
made the campaign in concert with her 
allies, Ihe could be no longer miftrefs of 
the negotiations, nor have almoft a chance 
for conducing them to the iflue (he pro- 
pofed. Our ill fuccefs in the lield would 
liave rendered the French Icfs tradable 
ia the congrefs : our good fuccefs there 
would have rendered the allies fo. On 
this principle the Queen fufpended the 
operations of her troops, and then conclud- 
ed the ceflation. 



Compare now the appearances and 
effeft of this meafure, with the appear- 
ances 
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imces and efled, that another meafbrt 
would have had. In order to arrive af 
any peace, it was necef&ry to do what 
the Queen did, or to do more : and, ia 
order to arrive at a good one, it was ne- 
ccflary to be prepared to carry on the war, 
as well as to make a (hew of it; for fhe 
had the hard tafk upon her, of guarding 
againft her allies, and her enemies both. 
But in that fern>ent, when few men con* 
fidered any tiling coolly^ the condufb of 
her general, after he took the fi^d, thef 
he covered the allies in the fiege of Quef^ 
noy, correfjponded ill, in appearance, with 
the declarations of carrying on the war 
vigoroufly, that had been made, on feveral 
occafions, before the campaign opened. 
|t had an air of double dealing ; and as 
fuch it palled among thofe, who did not 
combine in their thoughts all the circum* 
fbnces of the conjunfture, or who were 
infatuated with the notional neceflity of 
continuing the war. The clamour could 
pot have been greater, if the Queen had 

figned 
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%Oed hcrpcMe fi^nmdj: and, I tfabk, 
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a>feiOMaHy in onccife^ as in the odier* 
fipom die doth of die emperor Joseph, 
k vns neidier onr iolcreft, nor die CQOunoQ 
iaiErcfiy wcnonderflood, to let die crown 
OK Spun on die prdcut emperor's head. 
A$ fixA d iere fc rc as Philip had made 
his opbon^ and if (he had taken diis refo- 
eaiif , his opdon woold. have been 
maitr^ I pccfiime dnt dv ^ Q^xn 
mijljbt hai€ dp ch rod, diat £he would not 
die war an hoar laogcr to pro- 
Spun fir his hnperial iiia|e(ty ; that 
ihe e ngag e mrnl s^ (he had taken whilft he 
was archduke, boond herno more; that, 
hf his acceffion to the empire, the very 
itttiire ci'them was altered ; that (he took 
cfiedual meafures to prevent, in any fu- 
ture time, an union of the crowns of 
France and Spain ; and, upon the fame 
princq>le, would not conient, much lefs 
^it, to hring about an immediate union 
^die Imperial and Spani(h crowns ; that 

they, 
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they, who infilled to [»:otraft the war, 
intended this union ; that they could in- 
tend nothing dfe, fince they ventured to 
break with her, rather than to treat, and 
were (6 eager to put the reafonable iatii^ 
fai&ion, that they might have in every 
other cafe without hazard, on the uncer« 
tain events of war ; that (he would notbe 
impofed on any longer in this manner, and 
that (he had ordered her mlniilers to fign 
her treaty with France, on the furrender 
of Dunkirk into her hands; that (he pre* 
tended not to preicribe to her allies, but 
that (he had infifted, in their behalf, oil 
certain conditions, that France was oblig^ 
to grant to thojfibof them, who ffaould%a 
their treaties at the fiune time as fhe did^ 
or who fhould confent to an immediate 
ceflation of arms, and during the ceflation 
treat under her mediation* There had 
been more frankjieis, and mc^e dignity in 
this proceeding, and the efied muft have 
been more advantageous. France would 
liave granted more for a feparate peace, 

than 
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than for a ceflation : and the Dutch would 
have been more influenced by the profpcfl; 
of one, than of the other j efpecially fince 
this proceeding would have been very dif- 
ferent from theirs at Munfter, and at 
Nimeghen, where they abandoned their 
aUies, without any other pretence than the 
particular advantage they found in doing 
fo. A fufpenfion of the operations of the 
Queen's troops, nay a ceflation of arms 
between her and France, was not defini- 
tive ; and they might, and thejrdid, hope 
to drag her back under their, and the 
German yoke. This therefore was not 
fufficient to check their obfUnacy, nor to 
hinder them from making all the unfor- 
tunate haftc they did make to get thcm- 
felves beaten at Denain. But they would 
poflibly have laid afide their vain hopes, 
if they had feen the Queen's minifters 
ready to fignher treaty of peace, and thofc 
of fome principal allies ready to fign at the 
fame time; in which cafe the mifchief, 
that followed, had been prevented, and 
better 
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better terms of peace had been obtained 
for the confederacy : a prince of the 
iioufe of Bourbon, who could never be 
king of France, would have fat on die 
Spaniih throne, inftead of an emperor: 
the Spanish fcepter would have been 
weakened in the hands of one, and the 
imperial fcepter would have been ftrei^th- 
«ned in thofe of the other : France would 
have had na opportunity of recovering 
from former blows, nor of finUhing a long 
unfuccei^l war by two fucce&fiil cam^ 
paigns : her ambition, and her power, 
would have declined with her old kii^, 
and under the minority that followed : 
one of them at leaft might have been fo 
reduced by the terms of peace, if the de- 
feat of the allies in one thoufand ieven 
hundred and twelve, and the lofs of fo 
many towns as the French took in that 
and the following year, had been prevented, 
that the other would have been no longer 
formidable, even fuppofing it to have con- 
tinued ; whereas I fuppofo that the tran- 
quillity 
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^uillity of Europe is more due, at this 
:time, to want of ambition, than to want 
■pf power, on the part of France. But, 
to carry the companion of thefe two mea- 
/urcs to the end, it may be fappofed that 

the Dutch would have taken the fame 
.part, on the Queen's declaring a feparate 
.peace, as they took on her declaring a 
j!ce0a.tion. The preparations for the cam- 
paign in the Low Countries were made ; 
^e Dutch, like the other confederates, 
iad ajuft confidence in their own troops, 
,and an unjud contempt for thofe of the 
.enemy ; they were tranfported from their 
aifual fobriety and caution by the ambitious 
.profpedl of large acquifitions, which had 
been opened arifiilly to them j the reft of 
the confederate army was compofed of 
Imperial and German troops : fo that the 
.Dutch, the hnperialifts, and the other 
^Germans, having an intcreft to decide which 
.was no longer the intereft of the whole 
confederacy, ■ they might have united a- 
-goinft the Queen in one cafe, as they did 
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in the other; and the mifchief, that 
followed to them and the common caufe, 
might not have been prevented. This 
might have been the cafe, no doubt. 
They might have flattered themfelvcs 
that they fliculd be able to break into 
France, and to force Philip, by the 
diftrefe brought on his grandfather, to rc- 
fign the crown of Spain to the emperor, 
even after Great Britain, and Portugal, 
and Savoy too perhaps, were drawn out 
of the war 5 for thefe princes defired as 
little, as the Queen, to fee the Spanifli 
crown on the emperor's ht^ad. But, even 
in this cafe, tho the madnefs would have 
been greater, the eiFedt would not have 
been worfe. The Queen would have 
been able to fcrvc thefe confederates as 
well by being mediator in the negotia- 
tions, as they left it in her power to do, 
by being a party in them: and Great 
Britain would have had the advantage of 
being delivered fo much fooner from 
a burden, which whimfical and wicked 
Vol. II. M politics 
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politics had impofed, and continued upon 
her, till it was become Intolerable. Of 
thefj two meafures^ at the time when wc 
might have taken either, there were per- 
fons who thought the lad preferable to the 
former. But it never came into publk: 
debute. Indeed it never could ; too much 
time having been lod in waiting for the 
option of Philip, and the fufpenfion and 
ceflation having been brought before the 
council rather as a meafure takei>> than a 
matter to be debated. If your lord/hip, 
or any one elfe, fhould judge, that, in fuch 
circumftances as thofe of the confederacy 
in the beginning of one thou&nd fcven 
hundred and iwelve, the latter meafurc 
ought to have been taken, and the Gordian 
knot to have been cut> rather than to 
iuifer a mock treaty to languifh on, with 
ib much advantage to the French as the 
difunion of the allies gave them; in fbort^ 
if flowncfs, perplexity, inconfiftency, and 
indecilion fhould be objedted, in fome 
inflances, to the Queen's councils at that 

time ; 
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time ; if it (hould be faid particularly, that 
(he did not obferve the precife moment 
when the condudl of the league formed 
againft her, being expofed to mankind, 
would have juftified any part fhe fhould 
have taken (tho fhe declared, foon after 
the moment was pafled, that this condu A 
had fet her free from all her engagements) 
and when (he ought to have taken that of 
drawing, by one bold meafure, her allies 
out of the war, or herfelf out of the con- 
federacy, before (he loft her influence on 
France : if all this fliould be objedlcd, yet 
would the proofs brought to fupportthefe 
objeftions ftiew, that we were better allies 
than politicians ; that the defire the Queen 
had to treat in concert with her confede- 
rates, and the refolution fhe took not to 
fign without them, made her bear what 
no crowned head had ever borne before j 
and that where (he erred, (he erred princi- 
pally by the patience, the compliance, and 
the condefcenfion (he exercifed towards 
them, and towards her own fubjeds ii^ 

M z league 
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league with them. Such objedion& m 
thefe may lye to the Queen's conduA,- in 
the courfe of this great affair ; as well as 
objedions of human infirmity to that of 
the perfons employed by her in the tranf- 
adlions of it 5 from which neither thofe 
who preceded, nor thofe who fucceeded, 
have^ I prefume, been free. But the 
principles on which they proceeded were 
honeft, the means they ufed were lawful, 
and the event tliey propofed to bring about 
>vas juft. Whereas the Very foundation of 
all the oppofition to the peace was laid in 
injuftice and folly: for what could be 
more unjuft, than the attempt of the 
Dutch and the Germans, to force the 
Queen to continue a war for their pri- 
vate intereft and ambition, the dilpropor- 
tionate expence of which oppreffed the 
commerce of her fubjcds, and loaded 
them with debts for ages yet to come ? 
a war, the objcdl of which was fo changed, 
that from the year one thoufand fcven 
hundral and eleven ihe made it not only 
* without 
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Without any engagement, but againft her 
own, and the common intereft ? What 
could he more foolifh ; you will think 
that I foften the term too much, and you 
will be in the right to think fo : what 
could be more foolifli, than the attempt 
of a party in Britain, to protraft a war 
fo ruinous to their country, without any 
reafon that they durft avow, except that 
of wreaking the rcfehtments of Europe 
on France, and that of uniting the Im- 
perial and Spanifh crowns onan Auftrian 
head ? one of which was to purchafe re- 
venge at a price too dear 5 and the other 
was to expofe the liberties of Europe to 
new danger?, by the conclufion of a war 
which had been made to affert and fecurc 
them? 

I HAVE dwelt the longer on the con- 
dudl of thofe who promoted, and of thofe 
who oppofed, the negotiations of the peace 
made at Utrecht,, and on the comparifon 

M 3 of 
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of the meafurc purfued by the Queen with 
that which (he might have purfued, be- 
caufe the great benefit we ought to reap 
fironfi the fludy of hiftory, cannot be reaped 
unlefs we accuflom^ourfelves to compare 
the condudt of different governments, and 
different parties, in the fame conjunctures, 
and to obferve.the meafures tliey did pur- 
fue, and the meafures they might have 
purfued, with the adtual confequences 
that followed one, and the poflible, or 
probable confequences, that might have 
followed the other. By this cxerciie of 
the mind, the fludy of hiflory anticipates, 
as it were, experience, as I have obferved 
in one of the firfl of thefe letters, and 
prepares us for adlion. If this confidera^ 
tion fhould not plead a fufficient excufe 
for my prolixity on this head, I have one 
more to add that may, A rage of war- 
ring pofTcfTed a party in our nation till 
the death of the late Queen : a rage of 
negotiating has poffefTed the fame party 
of men, ever iince. You have feen the 

con- 
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confequences of one: you fee adually 
thofe of the other. The rage of warring 
confirmed the beggary of our nation, 
which began as early as the revolution ; 
but then it gave, in the lad war, repu- 
tation to our arms, and our councils too. 
For tho I think, and muft always think, 
that the principle, on which we afled 
after depiarting from that laid down in the 
grand alliance of one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and one, was wrong ; yet muft we 
confefs that it was purfued wifely, as well . 
as boldly. The rage of negotiating his 
been a chargeable rage likewife, at leaft 
as chargeable in it's proportion. Far from 
paying our debts, contracted in war, they 
continue much the fame, after three and 
twenty years of peace. The taxes that 
opprefs our mercantile intereft the mod . 
are ftill in mortgage j and thofe that op- 
prefs the landed intereft the moft, inftead 
of being laid on extraordinary oecafions, 
are become the ordinary funds for the 
current fcrvicc of every year. This is 

M 4 grievous, 
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grievous, and the more fo to any man, 
who has the honour of his country, as 
well as her profpcrity at heart, becaufe 
we have not, in this cafe, the airy con- 
(blation we had in the other. The rage 
of negotiating began twenty years ago, un- 
der pretipnce of confummating the treaty 
Df Utrecht I and, from that time to this, 
our minifters have been in one perpetual 
maze. They have made themfelves and 
us, often, objedls of avcrfion to the powers 
on the continent: and we are become 
at laft objedts of contempt, even to the 
Spaniards. What other effect could our 
abfurd condudl have ? What other return 
has it dcftrved ? We came exhaufted out 
of long wars ; and, inftead of purluing 
the meafure? neccflary to give us means 
and opportunity to repair our ftrength and 
to diminilii cur burdens, our minifters 
have adlcd, from tfiat time to this, like 
men who fought pretences to keep the 
nation in the fame exhaufted condition, 
and under the fame |oad of dpbt. This 

may 
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may have been their view perhaps; and 
we could not be furprifed if we heard the 
fame men declare national poverty necef- 
fary to fupport the prefent government, 
who have fo frequently declared corrup- 
tion and a ilanding army to be fo. Your 
good fenfe, my lord, your virtue, and your 
love of your country, will always deter- 
mine you to oppofe fuch vile fchemes, 
and to contribute your utmofl: towards the 
cure of both thefe kinds of rage ; the rage 
of warring, without any proportionable 
intereft of our gwn, for the ambition of 
others ; and the rage of negotiating, on 
every occafion, at any rate, without a 
fufficient call to it, and without any part 
of that deciding influence which we ought 
to have. Our nation inhabits an ifland, 
and is one of the principal nations of Eu- 
rope ; but, to maintain this rank, we mufl 
take the advantages of this fituation, 
which have been negledled by us for al- 
moft half a century : we muft always 
j-cmcmber, that we are not part of the 

con- 
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but we rnnft never forget that 
are n^bboofs to k« I will conclude, 
hf Mpfifmg a rule that Horace gives 
iar the cpudoft of an epic ot dramatic 
6> the part Great Britain ought to 
ia ibe a&ks of the continent, if 
BK to Haosform Britannia into 
d bi ak y^ as the vedc requires. 
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are yaity and I ibould 
kve o&red them to voor lordfhip 
bad tfaef not appeared both juft and im- 
portant to my befl underflanding, you 
will think that I have not /pent your time 
unprofitably in making them, and exciting 
you by them to examine the true intereft 
of your country relatively to foreign af- 
£irs; and to compare it with thofe prin- 
ciples of condudt, that, I am perfuadcd, 
have no other foundation than party-dc- 
figns, prejudices, and habits j the private 

intereft 
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intcrcft of fomc men, and the ignorance 
and rafhnefs of others. 

My letter is grown fo long, that I fhall 

fay nothing to your lordfhip at this time 

concerning the ftudy of modem hiftory, 

relatively to the interefls of your country 

in domeflic alFairs; and I think there will 

be no need to do fo at any other. The 

Hiftory of the rebellion by your great 

grandfather, and his private memorials^ 

which your lordfhip has in manufcript, 

will guide you furely as far as they go : 

where they leave you, your lordfhip mufl 

not expedl any hiftory ; for we have more 

reafon to make this complaint, ^' abefl: 

" enim hiftoria litteris noftris,'' than 

TuLLY had to put it into the mouth of 

Atticus in his firft book Of laws. But 

where hiftory leaves you, it is wanted 

leaft : the traditions of this century, and 

of the latter end of the laft, are frefh. 

Many, who were aftors in fomc of thefe 

event?, are alive 5 and many who have 

con- 
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converied with thofe that were adors in 
others. The public is in pofleflion of fe- 
vend collections and memorials, and feveral 
there are in private hands. You will want 
no materials to form true notions of tranf- 
a&ions fo recent. Even pamphlets, writ 
on different fides and on different occafions 
in our party difputes, and hillories of no 
more authority than pamphlets, will help 
you to come at troth. Read them with 
fufpicion, my lord, for they defer ve to be 
fufpe£ted : pay no regard to the epithets 
given, nor to the judgments pafTed ; neglefl: 
all declamation, weigh the reafoning, and 
advert to fadl. With fuch precautions, 
even Burnet's hiftory may be of fome 
ufe. In a word, your lordlhip will want 
no help of mine to difcover, by what 
progreflion the whole conftitution of our 
country, and even the chara^er of our 
nation, has been altered: nor how much 
a worfe ufe, in a national fenfe, tho a better 
in tbcfcnfc of party politics, the men called 
Whigs have made of long wars and new 

f^ftcms 
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fyftems of revenue, fince the revolution ; 
than the men called Tories made before 
it, of long peace,* and ftale prerogative. 
When you look back three or four gene- 
rations ago, you will fee that the Englifh 
were a j^ain, perhaps a rough, but a good- 
natured hofpitable people, jealous of their 
liberties, and able as well as ready to de- 
fend them, with their tongues, their pens, 
and their fwords. The refloration began 
to turn hofpitality into luxury, pleafure 
into debauch, and country peers and coun- 
try commoners into courtiers and men of 
mode. But whilft our luxury was young, 
it was litde more than elegance : the de- 
bauch of that age was enlivened with wit, 
and varnifhed over with gallantry. The 
courtiers, and the men of mode, knew 
what the conftitution was, refpeded it, 
and often aOcrted it. Arts and fciences 
flour iflied, and, if we grew more trivial, 
wc were not become either grofsly igno- 
rant, or openly profligate. . Since the re- 
volution, our kings have been reduced 

i ndecd 
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indeed to a feeming annual dependance 
on parliament ; but the bufinefs of par- 
lianQienty which was efteemed in general a 
duty before^ has been exerciied in general 
as a trade fince. The trade of parliament^ 
and the trade of funds> have grown uni- 
verfal. Men, who flood forward in the 
world, have attended to little elfe. The 
frequency of parliaments, that increafed 
their importance, and ihould have in- 
creafed the refpe^S for them, has taken 
off from their dignity : and the fpirit that 
prevailed, whiifl: the fervice in them was 
duty, has been debafed fince it became a 
trade. Few know, and fcarce any relpeft, 
the Britifh confritution : that of the Church 
has been long fince derided ; that of the 
State as long negle<fled ; and both have 
been leftatthe mercy of the men in power, 
whoever thofe men were. Thus the 
Church, at leaft the hierarchy, however 
facred in it*s origin or wife in it's inftitution, 
is become an ufclcfs burden on the State : 
and the State is become, under ancient 

and 
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and known forms, a new ^d undefinable 
monfler; compofed of a king without 
monarchical fplendor, a fenate of nobles 
without ariftocratical independency, and 
a fenate of commons without democratical 
freedom. In the mean time, my lord» 
the very idea of wit, and all that can be 
called taile, has been lofl among the great j 
arts and faiences are fcarce alive ; luxury 
has been increafed, but not refined^ cor* 
ruption has been eftablifhed, and is avowed. 
When governments are worn out, thus it 
is : the decay appears in every inftancc. 
Public and private virtue, public and pri« 
vate fpirit, fcience, and wit, decline all 
together. 

That you, my lord, may have a long 
and glorious (hare in reftoring all thefe, 
and in drawing our government back to 
the true principles of ir, I wifti moft 
heartily. Whatever errors I may have 
committed in public life, I have always 
loved my country : whatever faults may 
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be objcded to me in private U&, I 
have always loved my friend : whatever 
ufi^ I have received from my country, 
it (hall never make me break with her : 
whatever uiage I have received from my 
friends, I never (hall Ixeak with one of 
them, while I think him a friend to mv 
country. Thefe are the fentiments of my 
heart. I know they are thofe of your 
lordfliip^s: and a communion of fuch 
fendments is a tye that will engage me to 
be, as IcHig as I live. 

My lord^ 

Your moil £uthful fervant. 
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LETTER L 

IS 1 1 A L L take the liberty of writing 
to you a little oftener than the three 
or four times a year, which, you tell me, 
are all you can allow yourfelf to write to 
thofe you like beft : and yet I declare to ® 
you with great truth, that you never knew 
me fo buiy in your life, as I am at prefent. 
You niuft not imagine from hence, that 
I am writing memoirs of myfelf. The 
fubjedt is too flight to defcend to poflerity, 
in any other manner, than by that occa- 
fional mention which may be made of 
any little adtor in the hiftory of our age. 
Vol. II. N Sylla, 
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iippofcd on Italy by the iamous triumvi- 
rate, Toledo at Milan, Qssun Aal Naples, 
and La CueVa at Venice, The diftrac- 
tions of France, as well as the ftate-policy 
of the qncen mother, feduced by Rome, 
and amufed by Spain ; the defpicabie cha- 
rafter of qpr James the firft, the raflineft 
of the eleftot Palatine, the bad intelligence 
of the princes and ftatcs of the league in 
Germany, the mercenary temper of John 
George of Saxony, and the great quali- 
ties of Maximilian of Bavaria, raiied 
Ferdinand the fecond to the imperial 
throne 5 when, the males of the eldef branch 
of the Auftrian family in Germany being 
extinguifhed at the death of Matthias, 
nothing was more defirable, nor perhaps 
more prafticable, than to throw the em- 
pire into another houfc. Germany ran 
the fame riiqucas Italy had done: Fer- 
dinand f#emed more likely, even than 
Charles the fifth had been, 10 become 
abfolute mafter ; and, if France had not 
fijrnifhed the greateft miniftcr, and the 

North 
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North the greateft captain^ of that age, in 
the fjjme point of time, Vienna and Ma-p 
drid WQjild have given* the law to the 
weftern worlds 

As the Auftrian fcalc funk, that of 
Bourbon rofe. The true date of the rife 
of that power, which has made the kings 
of France fo confiderable in Europe, goes 
' up as high as Charles the feventh, and 
Lewis the eleventh. The weaknefs#of 
our Henry the fixth, the loofe conduct 
of Edward the fourth, and perhaps the 
overfights of Henry the feventh, helped 
very much to knit that monarchy toge- 
ther, ts well as to enbrge it. Advantage 
might have been taken of the diviiions 
which religion occafioned ; and fupport- 
ing the proteftant party in France would 
have kept that crown under reftraints, 
and under inabilities, in fome mcafure 
equal to thofe which were occafioned 
?incKntLy by the vaft alienations of it*8 
^emefiies, and by the exorbitant power of 

N 3 ii's 
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it*s vaftals. But James the firft was^ iir-r 
capable of thinking with ienfe^ or ading 
with fpirit. Charles the firft had an 
impcrfeA glimpfc of his true intercft, but 
his uxorious temper, and the extcavar 
gancy of that madman Buckingham, 
gave Richelieu time to finifh a great 
part of his projed ; and the miferies> that 
followed in Englapdy gave Mazarin 
time and opportunity to complete the 
fyftcm. The laft £reat act of this car- 
dinal's adn^iftration was the Pyreneaii 
treaty. 

Here I would begin, by reprefcnting 
the face of Europe fuch as it was ft that 
epocha, the interefls and the conduct of 
England, France, Spain, Holland, and the 
Empire. A funimary recapitulation fhoiild 
follow of all the fteps taken by France, 
during more than twenty years, to arrive 
at the great objeft fhe had propofed to 
hcrfclf in n^aking this treaty : the moft 
folen^li article of vvhich the minifter^ 

who 
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who negotiated it, defigned (hould be 
violated ; as appears by his letters, writ 
from the Ifland of Pbeafants, if I miftakc 
not. After this, another draught of Eu- 
rope (hould have it's place, according to 
the relations^ which the feveral powers 
ftood in, one towards another, in one 
thoufand fix hundred and eighty eight : 
and the alterations which the revolution 
in England made in the politics of Europe. 
A fummary account Should follow of the 
events of the war that ended in one thou- 
fand fix hundred and ninety fevcn, with the 
different views of king Wi ll i am the third, 
^d Lewis the fourteenth, in making the 
peace of Ryfwic ; which matter has been 
much canvafied, and is little underftood. 
Then the diipofitions made by the parti- 
tion-treaties, and the influences and con- 
sequences of»the£b treaties; and a third 
draught of the ftate of Europe at the death ^ 
of ChiA.rl£s the iecond of Spain. All 
this would make the fubjec^ of one or two 
books, and would be the moft proper 

N 4 intror. 
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introduflion imaginable to an hiftory of 
that war with which our century began> 
and of the peace which followed. 

This war, forcfeen for above half a 
century, had been, during all that time, 
the great and conftant objeft of the coun- 
cils of Europe. The prize to be contended 
for was the richeft, that ever had been 
flaked, fince thofe of the Perfian and Ro- 
man empires. The union of two powers, 
which fcparately, and in oppofition, had 
aimed at univerfal monarchy, was appre- 
hended. The confederates therefore en- 
gaged in it, to maintain a balance between 
the two hioules of Auftria and Bourbon, 
in order to preferve their fecurity, and to 
aflert their independance. But with the 
fuccefs of the war they changed their 
views : and, if ambition bd^an it on the 
fide of France, ambition continued it on 
the other. The battles, the fieges, the 
lurprifing revolution?, which happened in 
ihc courfe of this war, are not to be pa- 

rallele4 
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ralleled in any period of the fameliom- 
pals. The motives, and the meafures, by 
which it was protradlcd, the true rcafons 
why it ended in a manner, which ap- 
peared not proportionable to it*s fuccefs ; ^ 
and the new political ftate, into which 
Europe was thrown by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Baden, are fubjeft? on which 
few perfons have the neceflary informa- 
tions, and yet every one fpeaks jvith af- 
furance, and even with paffion. I think 
I could fpeak on them with fome know- 
ledge, and with as much indifference as 
PoLYBius does of the negotiations of his 
father Lycortas, even in thofe points 
where I was myfelf an adtor. 

I WILL even confefs to you, that J 
(hould^ pot dcfpair of perfprming this part 
better than the former. There is nothing 
in my opinion fo hard to execute, as thofe 
political maps, if you will allow me fucji 
an expreflion, and thpfe fyftemsof hint?, 
rather than relations of events, which arc 

neceflary 
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neceiary to connect and explaio them ^ 
and which muft be fo conciie, and yet 
ib full ; fo complicate^ and yet £> clear. 
I know nothing of this fort well done by 
#the ancients. Salvst's introdudion. as 
well as that of Thucydipes, might 
ferve almoft for any other pkce of the 
Roman or Greek ilory^ as well is for 
thoie> which thefe two great authors chofe. 
PoLYByjs does not come up» in his in* 
trodudion, to this idea neither. Among 
the moderns^the firft book ofMACHi- 
AVEL^s Hiftory of Florence is a noble 
original of this kind : and perhaps £ither 
Paul's Hiftory of Benefices is, in the 
fame kind of compofition^ inimitable. 

• 

These arc a few of thofe thoughts, 

which come into my mind wTien I 

confider how incumbent it is on every 

man, that he (hould be able to give an 

account even of his leifure^ and, in the 
midft of folitude; be of fome ufe to fa- 

ciety. 

I KNew 
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I KNOW not whether I fhall have 
^courage enough to undertake the tafk I 
have chalked out : I diftruft my abilities 
with reafon, and I (hall want feveral in- 
formations, not eaiy, I doubt, for me to 
obtain. But, in all events, it will not be 
pofTible for me to go about it this year ; 
the reafons of which would be long 
enough to fill another letter, and I doubt 
that you will think this grown too bulky 
already. 



Adieu. 



• / 
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OF 

Retirement and StudY: 

To the Right Honorable 

Lord BATHURST. 



• L E T T E R II. 

SINCE my laft to your lordfliip, this 
is the firft favourable opportunity I 
have bad of keeping^the promife I made 
you. I will avoid prolixity, as much as I 
can^ in a firft draught of my thoughts; 
but I muft give you them as they rife in 
my mind, without flaying to mar(hal 
them in clofe order. 

As proud as we are of human reafon, 
nothing can be more abfurd than the ge- 
neral fyftem of human life, and human 

know- 
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knowledge. T^ faculty of diftinguifb- 
ing trae from £dfe^ r^ht from wrong, 
and what is agjreeable^ from what is re- 
pi^nanty to nature, either by one sSt^ or 
by a longqr procefs of intuition, has not 
been given with fo iparing an hand, as 
many a[^)carances would make us apt to 
believe. If it was cultivated, therefore, as 
early, and as carefiilly as it might be, and 
if die exerdfe of it was left generally as 
free « it ought to be, our conmion no- 
tions and opinions would be morp confb- 
nant to truth than they are : and, truth 
bfting^but one, they would be more uni- 
form hkewife. 

But this rightful miftrefs of human 
life and knowledge, whofe proper office 
it is to preiide over both, and to diredt us 
in the condu(^ of one and the purfuit of 
the other, becomes degraded ifk the inteU 
ledual oeconomy. She is reduced to a 
mean and fervile flate, to the vile drudgery 
of conniving at principles, defending opi- 
nions^ and confirming habits, that are none 

of 
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of hers. They, who do her moft ho- 
nor, who confult her ofteneft, and obey 
her too very often, are ftill guilty of Ikmt^ 
ing her authority according to maxims^ 
and rules, and fchemes, tl^t chance, or 
ignorance, or intereft, firft dcvifed, and 
that cuftom fandtifies: cuftom, thatrefuls 
of the paflions and prejudices of many, 
and of the defigns of a few : that ape of 
reafon, who ufurps her feat, exercifes her 
power, and is obeyed by mankind in her 
ftead. Men find it eafy, and government 
makes it profitable, to concur in eflablilh* 
ed fyftems of fpecuiation, and praffcice: 
and the whole turn of education prepares 
them to live upon credit all tl^ir lives; 
Much pains are taken, and time beflowed, 
to teach us what to think, but little or 
none of either j to inftruA us how to think. 
The magazine of the memory is ftored 
and fluffed betimes ; but the condudt of 
the underflanding is all along neg^edked, 
and the free ezercife of it is, in eflfeft, for- 
bid in all places, and in terms in fome. 

There 
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INHERE 18 a flrange diilrufl: of human 
reafon in every human inflitution : this 
difh-uft is fo apparent, that an habitual 
fubmiflion to fome authority, or other, is 
forming in us from our cradles ; that prin- 
ciples of reafoning, and matters of fadt^ 
are inculcated in our tender minds, before 
we are able to exercife that reafon ; and 
that, when we are able to exercife it, we 
are either forbid, or frightened from doing 
ib, even on things that are themfelves 
the proper objeds of reafon, or that are 
delivered to us upon an authority whofe 
fufficiency or infufficiency is fo mod 
evidently. 

On many fubjeds, fuch as the general 
laws of natural religion, and the general 
rules of focicty and good policy, men of 
all countries and languages, who cultivate 
their reafon, judge alike. The fame pre- 
mises have led them to the fame con- 
clufions, and fo, following the fame guide, 

they 
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they have trod in the fame path : at leaft, 
the differences arc fbaall, eafily reconciled, 
and fuch as could not, of themfelves, con- 
tradiftinguifli nation from nation, religion 
from religion, and feft from fefl:. How 
comes it then that there are other points, 
on which the mod: oppofite opinions are 
entertained, and fome of thefe with fo 
nluch heat, and fory, that the men on one 
fide of the hedge will die for the affirma- 
tive, and the men on the other for the 
negative ? " Toute opinion eft aflez forte 
" pour fe faire epoufer au prix de la vitf,'* 
fays Montagne, whom I often quote, 
as I do Seneca, rather for the fmartnefs 
of expreffion, than the weight of matter. 
Look narrowly into it, and you will find 
that the points agreed on, and the points 
difputed, are not proportionable tp the 
common fenfe and general reafon of man- 
kind. Nature and truth are the fame 
every where, and reafon (hews them 
every where alike. But the accidental and 
other caufes, which give rife and growth 
Vol. II. O to 
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as tbcraic, tbcy 
(aid all uw |H deuces arc 
hf pridcy by paffioo, and by in* 
tEicft) Id IsKfc icaiba, or rcvcbtioQ, or 
boc^ GQ didr &k; tho neither reafon 
Bor i c icbliuu can be pofiibly on die fide 
of more than one, and maybe poffibly on 
wc fide oi ncoe. 

Thus k happens that the people of 
Tibet arc Tartirs and IdobttcTS, that they 
se Turks arid Mahooietuis at Conilanti- 
ncpSe, Itiliins and Papills at Rome ; and 
how much tbcrer cdccation may be lefs 
cconrjcd, and the means of knowledge 
more ^tta^able, in France and our own 
CDuntry, yet thus it happens in great mea- 
iiire th:itFrenc}imen and Roman Catholics 
tre bred at Paris, and Engliflimen and 
Proteftants at London. For men^ indeed, 

properly 
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properly fpeaking, arc bred no where : 
every one thinks the fyftem, as Jie fpeaks 
the language, of his country; atleaft there 
are few that think, and none that aft, in 
any country, according to the dictates of 
pure unbiaflcd reafon ; unlefs they may 
be faid to do fo, when reafon dircdls thetn 
to fpeak and aft according to the fyftem 
of their country, or feft, at the fame time 
as /he leads them to think according to 
that of nature and truth. 

Thus the far greatcft part of mankind 
appears reduced to a lower ftate than other 
animals, in that very refpeft, on account 
of which we claim fo great fuperiority 
over them ; becaufe inftinft, that has it's 
due effeft, is preferable to reafon that has 
not. I fuppofe in this place, with philo- 
fophers, and the vulgar, that which I am 
in no wife ready to affirm, that other ani- 
mals have no fhare of human reafon: for, 
let me fay by the way, it is much more 
likely other animals fhould (hare the hu- 

O 2 maii« 
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man, which is denied, than that mad 
fhould (hare the divine reafon, which is 
affirmed. But, fuppofing our monopoly 
of reafon, would not your lordfhip chufc 
to walk upon four legs, to wear a long 
tail, and to be called a beaft, with the ad- 
vantage of being determined by irrefiftible 
and unerring inftindl to thofe truths that 
•are neceffary to your well-being j rather 
than to walk on two legs^ to wear no tail^ 
and to be honored with the title of man. 
at the expence of deviating from them 
perpetually? Inftindl afts fpontaneoufly 
whenever it's afiion is neceffary, and directs 
the animal according to the purpofe for 
which it was implanted in him. Reafon 
is a nobler and more extenfive faculty 5 for 
it extends to the unneceffary as well as 
neceffary, and to fatisfy our curiofity as 
well as our wants ; but reafon muft be 
excited, or fhe will remain unadlive 3 fhe 
muft be left free, or flie will conduft us 
wrong, and carry us farther aftray from 
her own precinds than we fliould go 

without 
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without her help: in the firft cafe, we 
have no fufficient guide 5 and in the fecond, 
the more we employ our reafon, the more 
unreafonable we are. 

Now if all this be fo, if reafon has fo 
little, and ignorance, paflion, iRtereft, and 
cuftom fo much to do, in forming our 
opinions and our habits, and in direding 
the whole condudt of human life; is it 
not a thing dcfirable by every thinking 
man, to have the opportunity, indulged t6 
fo few by the courfe of accidents, the op- 
portunity *' fecum efle, et fecum vivere," 
of living fome years at leaft to ourfelvcs, 
and for ourfelves, in a ftate of freedom, 
under the laws of reafon, inftead of paf- 
fing our whole time in a ftate of vaflalage 
under thofe of authority and cuftom ? Is 
it not worth our while to contemplate 
ourfelves, and others, and all the things 
of this world, once before we leave them, 
through the medium of pure, and, if I may 
fay fo, of undcfiled reafon ? Is it not 

O 3 worth 
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worth our while to approve or condemn, 
on our own authority, what we receive in 
the beginning of life on the authority of 
other men, who were pot then better 
able to judge for us, than we are now to 
judge for ourfelves ? 

That this may be done, and has beei^ 
done to fome degrpc, by men who remain- 
ed much more mingled than I defign to 
be for the fiiture, in the company and 
bufinefs of the world, I fhall not deny ; 
but uill it is better done in retreat and with 
greater eafe and pleafure. Whilft we re- 
main in the world, we are all fettered 
down, more or lefs, to one comn^on level, 
and have neither all the leifure nor all the 
means and advantages, to foar above it, 
which we may procure to ourfelves by 
breaking thefe fetters in retreat. To talk 
of abft rafting ourfelves from matter, lay- 
ing afide body, and being refolved, as i^ 
were, into pure intellect, is proud, meta- 
phyfical, unmeaning jargon : but to zh^ 

ftraft 
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ftra€l ourfelves from the prejudices, and 
habks, and pleafures, and bufinefs of the 
world, is no more than many are, tho sdl 
are not, capable of doing. They who 
can do this, may elevate their fouls in re- 
treat to an higher ftation, and n)ay ta|c/e 
from thence fuch a view of the world, as 
the fecqnd S c i p 10 took in his dream, from 
thp feats of the blefled, when the whole 
earth appeared fo little to him, that he 
icould fcarce difcern that fpeck of dirt, the 
Roman empire. Such a view as this will 
cncreafe our knowledge by fhewing us our 
ignorance ; will diftinguifli every degree 
of probability from the loweft to the 
higheft, and mark the diftance between 
that and certainty j will difpel the intoxi- 
cating fumes of philofophical prefumption^ 
and teach us to eflablifh our peace of mind, 
where alone it can reft fecurely, in refig- 
nation : in (hort, fuch a view will render 
life more agreeable, and death lefs terrible. 
Is not this bufinefs, my lord ? Is not this 
pleafure too, the higheft pleafure ? Th^ 

O 4 world 
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world can afford us none fuch ; we rauft 
retire from the world to tafte it with a foil 
guft J but we (hall tafte it the better for 
haying been in the world. The fhare of 
fenfual pleafures, that a man of my age can 
promife himfelf, is hardly worth attention ; 
he fhould be fated, he will be foon dif^* 
abled ; and very little refleftion farely will 
fuffice, to make his habits of this kind lofe 
their power over him/ in proportion at 
leaft as his power of indulging them di- 
miniflies, Befides, your lordfhip knows 
that my fcheme of retirement excludes 
none of thefe pleafures that can be taken 
with decency and conveniency ; and to 
fay tJie truth, I believe that I allow myfclf 
more in fpeculation, than I fhall find I 
want in pradice. As to the habits of 
bufinefs, they can have no hold on one 
who has been fo long tired with it. You 
may objcft, that tho a man has difcarded 
thefe habits, and has net even the embers 
of ambition about him to revive them, 
yet he cannot renourxe all public bufinefs 
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as abfolutely as I feem to do ; becanie a 
better principle, a principle of duty, may 
fiunmon him to the fervice of his country. 
I will anfwer you with great fincerity. 
No man has higher notions of this duty 
than I have. I think that fcarce any «ge, 
or circumftances, can difcharge us entirely 
from it ; no, not my own. But as we arc 
apt to take ' the impulfc of our own paf- 
iions, for a call to the perforaiance of this 
duty ; fo when thefe pafHons impel us no 
longer, the call that puts us upon adlion 
muft be real, and loud too. Add to this, 
that there are different methods, propor- 
tioned to different circumflances and (itu- 
ations, of performing the lame duty. In 
the midfl of retreat, where ever it may be 
fixed, I may contribute to defend and 
preferve the Britifh conflitution of govern- 
ment: and you, my lord, may depend 
upon me, that whenever I can, I will. 
Should any oneafk you, in this cafe, from 
whom lexpedl my reward? Anfwer him 
by declaring to whom I pay this fervice ; 

" Deo 
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^^ Deo immortally qui me non acdpefe 
^* modo haec a majoribus voluit, fqd etiapa 
" poileris prodcre," 

BuT^ Ito lead the life I propofe with fa- 
tisfadtion and profit, renouncing the plea- 
fures and bufincfs of the world, and break- 
ing the habits of both, is not fufficient : 
the fupine creature whofe undcrftanding is 
fuperficially employed, through life, about 
a few general notions, ajid is never bent 
to a clofe and fteddy purfuit of truth, may 
renounce the pleafures and bufinefs of the 
world, for even in the bufinefs of the 
\yorld we fee fuch creatures often em-r 
ployed, and may break the habits ; nay 
hjc may retire and drone away life in foli- 
tude, like a monk, or like him over the 
door of whofe houfe, as if his houfe had 
been his tomb, fomehpdy writ, " Here" 
" lies fuch an one." But no fuch man will 
be able to make the true ufe of retirement. 
The employment of his mind, that wo\ild 
have been agreeable and eafy. if he had 

ac- 
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^iccuftomcd himfelf to it early, will be 
janpleaiant and impracticable late: fuch 
men lofe their intelle^al powers for want 
of exerting them, and, having trifled away 
youth, axe reduced to the ngceiSty of 
Rifling away age. Jt hres with the mind 
juft as it does with the body. He who was 
born, with a texture of brain as ftrong as 
tjiat of Newton, may become unable to 
perform the common rules of arithmetic : 
juft as he who has the fame elailicity 19 
|iis mufcles, tlie fame fupplenefs in his 
joints, and all his nerves and Gnews as well 
braced as Jaco? Hall, may become a 
fat ynwieldy fluggard. Yet Euther^ the 
implicit creature, who has thought it all 
his life needlefs, or unlawfii), to examine 
^e principles or fads that he took origi- 
nally on truft, will be as little able as the 

* 

pther, to improve his folitude to any good 
purpofe : unlefs we call it a good purpofe, 
for that fometimes happens, to confirm 
apd exalt his prejudices, fo that he may 
live and die in one continued delirjum* 
The confirmed prejudices of a thoughtful 
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life are as hard to change as the confirmed 
habits of an indolent life : and as fome 
muft trifle away age becaufe they have 
trifled away yocrtb, others muft labour on 
in a maze of error, becaufe they have 
wandered there too long to And their way 
out. 

There is a prejudice in China in fa- 
vour of little feet, and therefore the feet 
of girls are fwathed and bound up from 
the cradle, fb that the women of that 
country arc unable to walk without totter- 
ing a[nd ftumbling all their lives. Among 
the favages of America, there are fome 
who hold flat heads and long ears in great 
efteem, and therefore prefs the one, and 
draw down the others fo hard from their 
infancy, that they dcftroy irrecoverably 
the true proportions of nature, and con- 
tinue all their lives ridiculous to every light 
but their own. Juft fo, the firfl of thefe 
characters cannot make any progrcfs, and 
the lecond will not attempt to make any, 

in 
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in an impartial fearch after real know- 
ledge. ' 

To fet about acquiring the habits of 
meditation and ftudy late in life, is like 
getting into a go-cart with a grey beard, 
and learning to walk when we have lofl: 
the ufe of our legs. In general, the fbun-. 
dations of an happy old age mufl be laid 
in youth : and in particular, he who has 
not cultivated his reafon young, will be 
utterly unable to improve it old. 

" Manent ingenia fenibus, modo perma- 
'^neant ihidium & induflria." 

Not only a love of ftudy, and a defire oC 
knowledge, mull have grown up with us, 
but fuch an induftrioui application like- 
wife, as requires the whole vigour of the 
mind to be exerted in the purfuit of truth, 
through long trains of ideas, and all thofe 
dark receffcs wherein man, not God, has 
hid it. ^ 

^ This 
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This love and this defire I have felt 
all my life, and I am not quite a firanger 
to this fiiduftry and application. There 
has been (bmethihgalWdys ready to whifpe^ 
ill my ear, whilft I ran the courfe of plea* 
furc and of bufiricfs, f^ Solve fenefccntem 
*^ mature fanus equtim/' 

But my Genius, unlike the denion of 
Socrates, vrhifpercd fo foftly, that very 
often I heard him not, in the hurry of 
thofe paflions by which I was tranfport- 
^>ca. Some calmer hours there were i in 
them I hearkened to him. Reflection had 
often it's turn, and the love of ftudy and 
die defire of knowledge have never quite 
abandoned me. I am not therefore en- 
tirely unprepared for the life I will lead, 
and it is not without reafon that I 
promife myfelf more fatisfaftion in the 
latter part of it, than I ever knew in the 
former. 

® 

Your 
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You R lordfhip may think this perhaps 
a little too fanguine, for one who has loft 
fomuch time already : you may put me 
in mind, that human life has no fecond 
fpring, no lecond fummer : you may afk 
me what I mean by fowing in autumn » 
and whether I hope to reap in winter ? 
My anfwer will be, that I think very 
differently from moft men, of the time 
we have to pafs, and the bufinefs we have 
to do in this world. I think we have 
more of one, and lefs of the other, 
than is commonly fuppofed. Our want 
of time, and the (hortnefs of human life, 
are Ibme of the principal common-place 
complaints, which we prefer againft the 
eftablifhed order of things : they are die 
grumblings of the vulgar, and the pathe- 
tic lamentations of the philofopher ; but 
they are impertinent and impious in both. 
The man of bufinefs defpifes the man of 
pleafure, for fquandering his time away ; 
the man of pleafure pities 9r laughs at the^ 

roan 
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flon of bofinds, for the fune thing : and 
«etboch ooQCur fiipercilioiifly and abfbidiy 
to find hslt widi die Sapreme Being, for 
having ^ven diem fo litde timeb The 
f^ofopber, who mifpends it very often 
as moch as the others, jcHns in the fame 
cry, and authorifes diis im{»ety« Theo- 
PHRASTUs thought it extremely hard to 
die at ninety, and to go out of the world 
when he had juil learned how to live in 
it. His mafter Aristotle found fault 
with nature, for treating man in this nfpcQt 
worie than (everal other animals: both 
very unphilofophicaily ! and I love Sen e c a 
the better for his quarrel with the Stagirite 
on this head. We fee, in fo many in- 
fiances, ajuft propcrtion of things, ac- 
cerding to their fcvenvl relations to one 
another ^ that philofophy fhould lead us to 
conclude this proportion prcfcrved, even 
where we cannot difcern it; inftead of 
leading us to conclude that it is not pre- 
ferved where we do not difcern it 5 or 
where we think that we fee the contrary. 

To 
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To conclude otherwife, is (hocking pre- 
fumption. It is to prefunae that the fy- 
ftem of the univerfe would have been more 
wifely contrived, if crciitures of our low 
rank among intellectual natures had beei> 
called to the councils of the Moft High ; 
or that the Creator ought to mend his 
work by the advice of the creature. 
That life which feems to our felf-love fo 
fhort, when we compare it with the ideas 
we frame of eternity, or even with the 
duration of fome other beings> will appear 
fufficient, upon a lefs partial view, to all 
the ends of our creation, and of ajuft pro^* 
portion in the fucceflive courie of genera- 
tions. The term itfelf is long : we ren- 
der it fhort ; and the want we complain 
of flows from our profufion, not from Our 
' poverty. We are all arrant fpcndthrifts ; 
ibme of us diflilpate our eftates on the 
trifles, fome on the fuperfluities, and then 
we all complain that we want the necef- 
faries, of life. The much greateft part 
never reclaim, but die bankrupts to God 
Vol. II. P and 
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and man. Others reclaim late, and they 
are apt to imagine, when they make up 
their accounts and fee how their fiind is 
diminifhcd, that they have not enough 
remaining to live upon, becaufe they have 
not the whole. But they deceive them- 
ielves: they were richer than they thought, 
and they are not yet poor. If they huiband 
well the remainder, it will be found fuf- 
£cxent for all the neceflarics, and for fome 
of the fuperfluities, and trifles too perhaps, 
of life : but then the former order of ex* 
pence mufl be inverted ; and the necef- 
iaries of life mud be provided, before they 
put themfelves to any coft for the trifles 
or lliperfluitieSr 

Let us leave the men of pleafore and 
of bufinefs, who are of.en candid enough 
to own that they throw away their time, 
and thereby to confefs that they complain 
of the Supreme Being for no otlier reafon 
than this, that he has not proportioned 
his bounty to their extravagance : let us 

con- 
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Confider the fcholar and the philofopher} 
who, far from owning that he throws any 
time away^ reproves others for doing it : 
that folemn mortal who abfkins from the 
pleafures, and declines the bufinefs of the 
worlds that he may dedicate his whole 
tijtne to the fearch of truth, and the im- 
provement of knowledge. When fuch 
an one complains of the (hortnefs of hu- 
man life in general, or of his remaining 
fhare in particular; might not a man, more 
reafonable tho lefs folemn, expoflulate thu9 
with him ? 

'* Your complaint is indeed confifteaJ 
" with your praflice; but you would not, 
" poflibly, renew your complaint if you 
** reviewed your pradice. Tho reading 
" makes a fcholar j yet every fcholar is not 
" a philofopher, nor every philofopher a 
" wife man. It coft you twenty years 
" to devour all the volumes on one fide of 
** your library : you came out a great critic 
^* in Latin and Greek, in the Oriental 

Pa *• tongues. 
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'* tongues, in hiftory and chronology j but 
** you was not fatisficd : you confeflcd that 
** thefe were the ** literac nihil fanantcs;" 
** and you wanted more time to acquire 
" other knowledge. You have had this 
" time : you have pafled twenty years 
** more on the other fide of your library, 
" among pnilofophers, rabbles, commen- 
' •* tators, fchoolmen, and whole legions of 
*^ modern doctors. You are extremely . 
" well verfed in all that has been written 
" concerning the nature of God, and of 
" the foul of man ; about matter and form, 
" body and fpirit ; and fpace, and eternal 
•* eflences, and incorporeal fubftancesj 
" and the reft of thofe profound fpecula- 
" tions. You are a mafter of the contro- 
*^ verfies that have arifen about nature and 
" grace, about predeftinationand fi-ce-will, 
" and all the other abftrufe queftions that 
" have made (b much noife in the fchools, 
" and done fo much hurt in the world. 
** You are going on,' as faft as the infir- 
^* liiities, you have contradlcd, will permit, 

" ia • 
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in the fame courfe of ftudy ; but you 
begin to forefee that you (hall want 
time, and you make grievous com- 
plaints of the (hortnefs of human life. 
Give me leave now to alk you, how 
many thouiand years God muft prolong 
your life, in order to reconcile you to 
his wifdom and goodnefs ? It is plain, at 
leafl highly probable, that a life as long 
as that of the moft aged of the patri- 
archs, would be too fhort to anfwer your 
purpofes ^ fince the refearches and dif- 
putes in which you are engaged, have 
been already for a much longer time 
the objeds of learned enquiries, and re- 
main flill as imperfedt and undetermined 
as they were at firft. But let me afk 
you again, and deceive neither yourfelf 
nor me ; have you, in the courfe of thefc 
forty years, once examined the firft 
principles, and the fundamental fads, 
on which all thofe queftiops depend, 
with an abfolute indifference of judg- 
ment, and with a fcrupulous exadtnefs? 

P 3 '' with 
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" with the fame that you have employed 
*^ in examining the various cohfequehccs 
*' drawn from them, and the heterodox 
^* opinions about them ? Have you not 
" taken them for granted, in the whole 
** courfe of your iiudies ? Or, if you have 
" looked how and then on the ftate of the 
^' proofs brought to maintain them, have 
" you not done it as a niathematician looks 
" over a demonftration formerly made, to 
** refrefli his memory, not to fatisfy any 
" doubt ? If you have thus eiamined, it 
" may appear marvellous to fome, that 
^^ you have fpent fo much time iii many 
'* parts of thofe ftudies, which have re- 
** ducedyou to this heftic condition, of fo 
*^ much heat and weaknefs. But if you 
^* have not thus examined, it muft be evi- 
^^ dent to all, nay to yourfelf on the leaft 
** cool reflecftion, that you are ftill, not- 
*^ withftanding all your learning, in a- 
** ftate of ignorance. For knowledge 
** can alone produce knowledge : and 
*^ without fuchan examination of axiom? 

'' afl4 
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*^ and fads, you can have none about in- 
^* Jferences/' 

In this manner one might expoftulatc 
very rcafonably with many a great fcholar, 
many a profound philofopher, many a 
dogmatical cafuift. And it fcrves to fet the 
complaints about want of time, and the 
£hortne£s of human life, in a very ridiculous 
but a true lighL All men are taught their 
opinions, at leaft on the moft important fub- 
jeds, by rote ; and are bred to defend them 
with obftinacy. They may be taught true 
opinions; but whether true or falfe, the fame 
zeal for them, and the fame attachment to 
them, is every where infpired alike. The 
Tartar believes as heartily that the foul of 
Foe inhabits in hisD ai ro, as the Chriflian 
believes the hypoftatic union, or any article 
in the Atlianafian creed. Now this may 
anfwer the ends of fociety in fome refpedts, 
and do well enough for the vulgar of all 
ranks : but it is not enough for the man 
who cultivates his rcafon, who is able to 

P 4 think 
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think, and who ought to think, for him- 
fclf. To fuch a man, every opinion that 
he has not himfelf either framed, or exa- 
mined Uri&ly and then adopted, will pafs 
for nothing more than what it really is, 
the opinion of other men j which miay be 
true or falfe for aught he knows. And 
this is a ftate of uncertainty, in which no 
fuch man can remain, with any peace of 
mind, concerning thofe things that are of 
greatcft importance to us here, and may 
be fo hereafter. He will make them 
therefore the objedis of his firft and great- 
eft attention. If he has loft time, he will 
lofe no more j and when he hs^s acquired 
all the knowledge he is capable of acquir- 
ing on thefe fubjeds, he will be the left 
concerned whether he has time to acquire 
any farther. Should he have pafTed his 
life in the pleafures or bufinefs of the 
world ; whenever he fets about this work, 
he will foon have the advantage over the 
learned philofopher. For he will foon 
have fecured what is neceflary to his 

hap* 
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happinefs^ and may fit down in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of that knowledge : or pror 
ceed with greater advantage and fatisfac- 
tion to the acquifition of new knowledge; 
whilft the other continues his iearch after 
things that are in their nature, to fay the 
beft of* them, hypothetical, precarious, 
and fuperfluous. 

But this is not the only rule, by ob- 
ferving of which we may redeem our time, 
and have the advantage over thofe who 
imagine they have fo much in point of 
knowledge over your lordfliip or me, for 
inftance, and who defpife our ignorance. 
The rule I mean is this ; to be on our guard 
againft the common arts of delufion, 
fpokcn of already 5 which, every one is 
ready to confefs, have been employed to 
miflead thofe who differ from him. Let 
us h€ diffident of ourfelves, but let us be 
diffident of others too : our own paffions 
may lead us to reafon wrong j but the 
paffions jand interefl of others may have 

the 
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the fame cffed:. It is ki every tnan^i 
power, who fets about it in good earneft, 
to prevent the firft : and when he has done 
jTo, he will have a confcious certainty of 
it. To prevent the laft, there is one, and 
but one fure method ; and that is, to re* 
mount, in the furvey of our opinions, to 
the firft and even remoteft principles on 
which they are founded. No refped, no 
habit, no fceming certainty whatever, muft 
divert us firom this: any affedation of 
diverting us from it ought to increafe our 
fufpicion: and the more important our 
examination is, the more important this 
method of conducting it becomes. Let 
us not be frighted frx>m it, either by the 
fuppofed difficulty or length of fuch an 
enquiry ; for, on the contrary, this is the 
eafieft and the (hortcft, as well as the only 
fure way of arriving at real knowledge ; 
and of being able to place the opinions 
we examine in the different claiTes of true, 
probable, or falfe, according to the truth, 
probability, or faUhood of the principles 

from 
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from whence they afe deduced. If we 
find thefe principles falfe, and that tfill 
bie the cafe in many inftances, we ftop our 
inquiries on thefe heads at otite ; and fave 
an immenfe deal of titiie that We fhould 
otherwife mifpettd. The Muflulman who 
inters on the examination of all the dif- 
putes that have arifen between the fol- 
lowers of Omar and Ali and other doe- 
tors of his law, rtiuft acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the Whole Mahometan (y- 
ftem ; and will have as good a right to 
cotoplain of want of timtt, afad the ihort- 
nefs of human life, as any pagan or Chri- 
ftian divine or philofopher : but without 
all this time iand learning, he might have 
difcovered that MAttoMfeV Was an im- 
poflor, and tRat the Koran Is an heap of 
abfurdities. 

iNtliort, my lord, he who retires from 
the world, with a refolution of employing 
his leifure, in the firft place to re-examine 
and fettle his opinions, is inexcuiable if he 

does 
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does not begin with thofe that are moft 
important to him, and if he does not deal 
honefUy by himfelf. To deal honeftly by 
himfelf, he muft obferve the rule I have 
inlifled upon, and not fuf&r the delufions 
of the world to follow him into his retreat. 
Every man's reafon is every man's oracle : 
this oracle is beft confulted in the filence 
of retirement ; and when we have fo con- 
fulted, whatever the decifion be, whether 
in favour of our prqudices or agwiil them» 
we muft reftiatisfied : fince nothing can be 
more certain than this, that he who follows 
that guide in the fearch of troths as that was 
given him to lead him to it^ will have a much 
better plea to make, whenever or wherever 
he may be called to account, than he, who 
has refigned himfelf, either deliberately or 
inadvertently, to any authority upon earth. 

When we have done this, concerning 
God, ourfelves, and other men ; concern- 
ing the relations in which we ftand to him 
and to them s the duties that rcfult from 

the/e 
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thcfe relations, and the pofitive will of the 
Supreme Being, whether revealed to us in 
a fupernatural, or difcovered by the right 
ufe of our reafon in a natural way — wc 
have done the great bufinefs of our lives. 
Our lives are fo fufficient for this, that they 
afford us time for more, even when wc 
t)egin late: efpccially if we proceed in 
every other enquiry by the fame rule. To 
difcover error in axioms, or in firft prin- 
ciples grounded on fadts, is like the break- 
ing of a charm. The enchanted caftle, the 
ftecpy rock, the burning lake difappear : 
and the paths that lead to truth, which 
we imagined to be lo long, fo cmbarraflcd, 
and fo difficult, fhew as they are, fhort, 
open, and eafy. When we have fecured 
the necefTaries, there may be time to amufe 
ourfclves with the fuperfluities, and even 
with the trifles, of life. ** Duke eft defi- 
pere," faid Horace : *' Vive la baga- 
telle ! ' ' fays Swift. I oppofe neither -, 
not the Epicurean, much lefs the Chriftian 
philofopher: but I infift that a principal 

part 
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part qF theie amuiemeiits he the anmiib* 
ments of ftudy m^ refledion, of readipg 
and (converfation* You know what con<* 
yerfation I meag ; for we lofe the true ad« 
yantage of our nature and coaftitution> if 
fve iufier the mind to come^ as it were^ 
to 9 ftand. Whei) |the body, inftead of 
acquiring new vigour, and tailing new 
pleafures, begins to decline, and is fated 
with pleafures or grown incapable of taking 
them, the mind may continue ftill to ime- 
prove and indulge itfelf in new enjoyments. 
Every advance in knowledge opens a new 
fcene of delights and the joy diat we fi^el 
in the adhial pofTeilion of one, will be 
heightened by that which we exped): to 
find in another: fo that, before we can ex- 
haufl this fund of fucceflive pleafures, death 
will come to end our pleafures and our 
pains at once. ^^ In his fludiis laboribuf- 
" que viventi, non intelligitu^quando ob- 
** repit feneftus : ita fenfim fine fenfu 
" aetas fencfcit, nee fubito firangitur, fed 

** diuturnitate cxtinguitur/' 

This, 
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This, my lord, is the wifcft, and the 
mofl agreeabhs manner in which a man 
of fenfc can wind up the thread of life. 
Happy is he whoie (ituation and circum- 
ftances give him the opportunity and means 
of doing it ! Tho he (hould not have made 
any great advances in knowledge, and 
fhould fet about it late, yet the tafk will 
not be found difficult, unlefs he has gone 
too far out of his way ; and unlefs he 
continues too long to halt, between the 
diflipations of the world, and the leifure 
of a retired life. 

—Vivendi redte^ qui prorogat horam, 
Rufticus expedat dum defluat amnis, — 

You know the reft. I am fenfible, more 
fenfible than any enemy I have, of my 
natural infirmities, and acquired difadvan- 
tages: but I have begun, and I will per/ift ; 
for he who jogs forward on a battered 
horfe, in the right way, may get to the end 

of 
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of his jaanicy ; wlucfa hecanoot do, who 
gdlops the flccteft courier of New-Market, 

ontof it. 

ADiEU^mydearlonL Tholhavemuch 
more to iaj on thisiul:ged, yet I perceive, 
and I doobc yon have loi^ perceived, that 
I have £ud too much, at leaft for a letter, 
akcady. The reil (hall be referved for 
converiadon whenevet we meet : and then 
I hope to confirm, under your lordfhip's 
eye, my ^peculations by my pradice. In 
die noean time let me refer you to our 
fiiendPoPE. Heikyslmadeaphiloibpher 
of him : I am fiire he has contributed very 
much, and I thank him for it^ to the 
making an hermit cf me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^ I ^ HAT the public may not 
- be impoied upon by any 
lame and unequal tranflation, of 
the following treatife, from the 
French, in which language part 
of it has been lately printed, and 
retailed in a monthly Mercury; 
it is judged proper to add it here, 
at the end of this fecond volume, 
from the author's original manu- 
fcript, as he himfelf had finifhed 
it for the prefs. 
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DISSIPATION^ of mind,and 
length of time, are the remedies to 
which the greateft part of mankind truft 
in their af9i£tions. But the drft of diefe 
works a temporary, the fccond a flow, cf- 
fed : and both are unworthy of a wiie man. 
Are we to fly from ourfelves that we may 
fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to 

* Several paflages of this little treatife are taken 
from Seneca : and the whole i$writ with fome 
allufion to his ftyle and manner, ^^ quanquam non 
** omnino temere fit, quod de fententiis iUiuf 
*« queritur Fabius," &c. Eras. De fen. jud. 

Qj imagine 
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imagine that the diieaie is cured becaufe 
w^ find means to get fonle moments of 
refpite from pain ? Or ihall we expert from 
time, the phyfician of brutes, a lingering 
and uncertain deliverance ? Shall we wait 
to be happy till we can forget that we are 
miierable, and owe t6 the weaknefs of our 
faculties a tranquillity which ought to be 
the cfFedl of their ftrength ? Far otherwife. 
Let us fet all our paid and our prefent af- 
fliftions at once before our eyes *. Let us 
;refolve to overcome them, inftead of flying 
from them;^ or wearing out the ienfe of 
them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inftead of palliating remedies, let us ufe 
the incifion-knife and the cauflic, fearch 
the wound to the bottom, and work an 
immediate and radical cure. 

The recalling of former misfortunes 
ferves to fortify the mind againft later. He 
muft blufli to link under the anguifh of 
one wound, who furvcys a body feamed 

* Sen. Dc con, ad Hel. 

over 
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over with the fears of many, and who 
has come victorious out of all the conflids 
wherein he received them. Let iighs, 
and tears, and Minting under the lighted 
ilrokes of adverfe fortune, be the portion 
of thofe unhappy people whofe tender 
minds a long courfe of felicity has ener- 
vated : while fuch, as have paiTed through 
years of calamity, bear up, with a noble 
and immoveable conflancy, againfl: the 
heavieft. Uninterrupted mifcry has this 
good eifed:, as it continually torments, it 
finally hardens. 

Such is the language of philofophy: 
and happy is the man who acquires the 
right of holding it. But this right is not 
to be acquired by pathetic difcourfe. Our 
conduct can alone give it us : and there- 
fore, inftead of prcfuming on our ftrength, 
the fureft method is to confefs our weak- 
ncfs, and, without lofs of time, to apply 
ourfelves to the ftudy of wifdom. This 
was the advice which the oracle gave to 

Qj. Zenq, 
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Zeno *, and there is no other way of 
iecuring our tranquillity amidft all the ac- 
cidents to which human life is expofed. 
PhUofophy has^ I know^ herTuR asos^ as 
well as War : and among her fons many 
there have Ijeen^ who, while they aimed at 
being more than men, became fbmethihg 
lefs. The means of preventing this danger 
are eafy and fure. \t is a good rule, to 
examine well before we addidt ourfclves 
to any fe£t : but I think it Is a better rale» 
to addict ourfelves to none. Let us hear 
them all, with a perfed indiiferency on 
which fide the truth lies : and, when we 
come to determine, let nothing appear fo 
venerable to us as our own underftandings. 
Let us gratefully accept the help of every 
one who has endeavoured to corre<fl the 
vices, and ftrengthen the minds of men ; 
but let us chufe for ourfelves, and yield 
univerfal aflcnt to none. Thus, that I 
may inftance the fedl already mentioned, 
when we have laid afide the wonderful 

* Dioc. Laert. 

and 
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and furprifing fentences, and all the para- 
doxes of the Portic, we fhall find in that 
fchool fuch doArines as our unprejudiced 
reafon fubmits to with pleafure, as na- 
ture dictates, and as experience confirms. 
Without this precaution, we run the rifque 
of becoming imaginary kings, and real 
Haves. With it, we may learn to affcrt 
our native freedom, gnd live independent 
on fortune. 

In order to which great end, it is ne* 
cefTary that we (land watchful, as centinels, 
to difcover the fecret wiles and open at- 
tacks of this capricious goddefs, before 
they reach us*. Where fhe falls upon us 
unexpected, it is hard to refifl ; but thofe 
who wait for her, will repel her with cafe. 
The fudden invafion of an enemy over- 
throws fuch as are not on their guard -, 
but they who forefee the war, and prepare 
themfelves for it before it breaks out, ftand, 
without difficulty, the firfl and the fierceft 

* Sen. De con. ad Hd. 

onfet. 
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oniet. I kariied tliis important leffiuHi 
long ago, and ncvtr biiftcd to feitsne 
even while flie ieeraed to be at peaoe 
with me. The riches^ the honore, the 
repatation, and aU the advantages which 
ho: treacherous indulgence poured upon 
me, I i^ced fi>, that (he might ihatch 
them away without ^ving me any di(^ 
turbance. I kept a great interval between 
me and them. She took them, but £be 
could not tear them from me. No noian 
fuficrs by bad fortune, but he who has 
been deceived by good. If we grow fend 
of her gifb, £uicy that they belong to us, 
and are perpetually to remain with us, 
if we lean upon them, and expe& to be 
confidered for them ; we fhall fink into 
all the bitternefs of grief, as fbon as theie 
falfe and traniitory benefits pafs away, 
as foon as our vain and childifh minds, 
unfraught with folid pleafures, become 
deflitute even of thoie wliich are imagi^ 
nary. But, if we do not fafFer ourfelves 
to be tranfported by profpcrity, neither 

ihaU 
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(hall wc be reduced by adverfity. Our 
fouls will be of proof agamft the dangers 
of both thefe ftates : and, having explored 
our ftrength, we fhall be fure of it ; for 
in the mid(K)f felicity, we fhall have tried 
how we can bear niisfortune. 

It is much harder to examine and 
judge, than to take up opinions on truft 5 
and therefore the far greateift part of the 
world borrow, from others, thofe which 
they entertain concerning all the affairs 
of life and death *\ Hence it proceeds 
that men are fo unanimoufly eager in the 
purfiiit of things, which, far from having 
any inherent real good, are varnifhed over^ 
with a fpecious and deceitful glofs, and 
contain nothing anfwerable to their ap- 
pearances"f-. Hence it proceeds, on the 
other hand, that, in thofe things which 

* Dum unufquifque mavult credere, quam ju- 
dicare, nunquam de vita judicatur, fempcr crc- 
ditur. Sen. Dc vita beat. 

t Ses, De con. ad. Hcl. 

are 
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are called evils, there is nothing fo hard 
and terrible as the general cry of the 
world threatens* The word exile comes 
indeed harih ta the ear, andftrikes us 
like a melancholy and exe«rable founds 
through a certain periiiafion which meni 
have habitually concurred in. Thus the 
multitude has ordained* But the greateft 
part of their ordinances are abrogated by 
the wife^ 

REjECtiNG therefore the judgment 
of thofe who determine according^ to pa- 
pular opinions, or the firft appearance 
of things, let us examine what exile real- 
ly is *. It is, then, a change of place ; 
and, left you fliouki fay that I diminifti 
the objedt, and conceal the moft fliocking 
parts of it, I add, that this change of 
place is frequently accpmpanied by ibme 
or all of the following inconveniences : 
.by the lofs of the eftate which we enjoy- 
ed, and the rank which we held j by thtf 

* Sen. Dc con. ad Hel. 
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lofs of that confideration and power which 
we were in poiTefGon of; by a feparation 
from our family and our friends ; by the 
contempt which we may fall into ; by the 
ignominy with which thofe who have 
^ven us abroad, will endeavour to fully 
the innocence of our charaders, and to 
jttftify the injuftice of their own con- 
dudt. 

All thefe {hall be fpoke to hereafrer. 
In the mean while, let us conlider what 
evil there is, in change of place, abftrad*- 
edly and by itfelf. 

To live deprived of one's coun^is in« 
tolerable ^. Is it ib ? How comes it then 
to pafs that fuch numbers of men live out 
of t^eir countries by choice? Obierve 
how the ftreets of London and of Paris 
are crowded* Call over thofe millions 
\iy name, and afk them one by one, of 
vbat country they are: hoyir many will 

f Sen. De con. ad Hel. 
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you fiDd) who, from di£^ent parts of the 
earth, come to inhabit thefe gn^t <;itics, 
which afford the larg^ opporti}nitie% qid 
thff largeft encouragement, to virtue and 

t9 vice ? Some are drawn by- amhjition^ 
and ibme are &Qt by du^; many rcfort 
thither to improve their minds^ and many 
to improve their fortunes ; others bring 
their beauty, and others their eloquence, 
to market. Remove from hence, and go 
to tlie utmoft exttemides of the Bail or 
the Wefl: viiit the barbarous nations of 
Africa, or the inhofpitable regions of the 
North : you will find no climate (b bad, 
no country fo favage, as not to have fome 
people who come from abroad, and in- 
habit tliere by choice. 

Among numberkfs extravagancies 
which have pafled through the minds of 
men, we may juftly reckon for one that 
notion of a fecret afFeftion, independent of 
our reafon, and fuperiqr to our rcafon, 
which wc circ fuppofed to have for our 

country, 
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country s as if there were fonie phyfical 
virtue in every fpot of ground, which pe^. 
ceffarily produced this effedl in every one; ^ 
born upon it. - - 

" — Amor patriae ratione valentior omni*/' 

As if the heimvei was an univerfal dif* 
temper, infeparable from the conftitution 
of an human body, and not peculiar to the 
Swifs, who feem to have been made for 
their mountains, as their mountains feem • 
to have been made for them ^. This no* 
tion may have contributed to the fecurity 
and grandeur of dates. It has therefore 
been not unartfiilly cultivated, and the pre- 
judice of education has been with care put 
on it*s fide. Men have come in this cafe, 
as in many, from believing that it ought 
to be fo, to perfuade other?, and even to 
believe themfelves that it is fo. Procop i us 
relates diat Abgarus came to Rome, 

• Ov. De Ponto, El. iV. 
t Card. Bevtu Let. 

and 
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and gained the efleetn and friendfhip pf 
Augustus to fuch a degree, that this em- 
peror could not refolve to let him return 
home: that Abgarus brought feveral 
beafts, which he had taken one day in 
hunting, alive to Augustus: that ho 
placed in different parts of the Circus ibme 
of the earth which belonged to the places 
where each of thefe animals had been 
caught : that as foon as this was done, and 
they were turned loofe, every one of them 
ran to that corner where his earth lay : 
that Augustus, admiring their fentiment 
of love for their country which nature 
has graved in the hearts of beads, and 
ftruck by the evidence of the truth, grant- 
ed the requeft which Abgarus imme* 
diately prefied upon him, and allowed, 
tho with regret, the tetrarch to return to 
EdefTa. But this tale deferves juil: as 
much credit as that which follows in the 
iame place, of the letter of Abgarus to 
Jesus Christ, of our Saviour's anfwer, 
and of the cure of Abgarus. There is 

nothing^ 
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ilbthing, furely, more groundlcfs than the 
notion here advanced^ nothing more ab- 
furd. We love the country in which we 
arc born, becaufe we receive particalar 
benefits from if, and becaufe We have par- 
ticular obligations to it : which ties we 
may have to another country, aS well as 
to that we are born in ; to our country by 
elcftion, as well as to our country by 
birth. In all other rcfpeds, a wife man 
looks on himfelf as a citizen of the world : 
ind, when you afk him where his country 
lies, points, like Anaxaooras, with his 
finger to the heavens. 

There are ether perfons, again, who 
have imagined that as the whole univcrfc 
fuffecs a continual rotation, and nature 
feems to delight in it, or to preferve her- 
felf by it, fo there is in the minds of men 
a natural reflleifnefs, which inclines them 
to change of place, and to the fliifting their 
habitations "^\ This opinion has at lead 

• Sen. De con. ad Hel. 
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an appearance of truth, which the other 
wants ; and is countenanced, as the other 
is contradided, by experience. But, what« 
ever the reaiuns be, which muft have varied 
ioBnitely in an infinite number of ca&s, 
and an immenie ipace of time ^ true it is 
in &d, that the £unilies and nations of 
ihc world have been in a continual fiuc- 
tuation, roaming about on the £u:e of the 
globe, driving and driven out by turns. 
What a number of colonies has Afia fent 
into Europe ! The Phoenicians planted the 
coaftsofthe Mediterranean fea, and push- 
ed their fettlements .even into the ocean.. 
The Etrurians were of Afiatic extraftion ; 
and, to mention no more, the Romans, 
thofe lords of the world, acknowledged a 
Trojan exile for the founder of their em- 
pire. How many migrations have there 
been, in return to thefc, fi-om Europe into 
Afia? They would be endlcfs to enumerate; 
for,bcfidcs the Aeolic,the Ionic, and others 
of almoft equal fame, the Greeks, during 
feveral ages, made continual expeditions, 

and 
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and built cities in fcvcral parts of Afia. 
The Gauls penetrated thither too, and 
eftablifhed a kingdom. The European 
Scythians over-ran thefe vaft provinces, 
and carried their arms to the confines of 
Egypt. Alexander fubdued all from 
the Hellefpont to India^ and built towns, 
and eftabliflied colonies, to fecurehis con- 
quefts, and to cternife his name. From 
both thefe parts of the vrorld Africa has 
received inhabitants and mafters; and what 
fhe has received fhe has given. The Ty- 
rians built the city, and founded the repub- 
lic, of Carthage; and Greek has been the 
language of Egypt. In the remotcft anti- 
quity we hear of Belus in Chaldaea^ and 
of Sesostris planting his tawny colonies 
in Colchos: and Spain has been, in thefe 
later ages, under the dominion of theMoors. 
If we turn to Runic hiflory, we find our 
fathers, the Goths, led by Woden and by 
Thor, their heroes firft and their divini- 
ties afti^ards, firom the Afiatic Tartary 
into Europe : and who can afTure us that 
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this was their firft migration? They catbe 
into Afia perhaps by the eaft^ from that 
continent to which their fons have latd^jr 
failed from Europe by the Weft : and tha^» 
in the procefi of thras or four thoulaOtid 
yeafs^ die fame race of men have pufhed 
their conquefb and their habitations round 
the globe: at leaft this may be fuppofed, 
as reaibnably as it is fuppofed^ I think by 
GROTiuSy^t America was peopled from 
Scandinavia. The world is a great wilder- 
neiSy whereiii mankind have wandered and 
joftled one another about from the creation. 
Somehavereriiovedbyiieceflity, and others 
by choice. One nation has been fond of 
feizing what ahothcr was tired of poflef- 
fing : and it will be difficult to point out ths 
. country which is to this day in the hands 
of it's firft inhabitants. 

Thus fate has ordained that nothing 
(hall remain long in the fame fb|te : and 
what are all thefe tranfportations of people, 
but fo many public Exiles ? Vaero, the 

moil 
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moft learned of the Romans, thought, fince 
Nature* is the fame wherever we go, that 
this (ingle circumftance was fuffigient to 
remove all objedions to change of place, 
taken by itfelf, and ftripped of the other 
inconveniences which attend exile. M. 
Br u T us thought it enpugh that thofe, who 
go into bahimment, cannot be hindered 
from carrying their Virtue along with them. 
Npw^ if any one judge that each of thefe 
comforts is in itfelf infufficient, he muft 
however confefs that both of them, joined 
together, are able to remove the terrors of 
exile. For what trifles muft all we leave 
behipd us be efleemed, in comparifon of 
the two moft precious things which mep 
can enjoy, and which, we are furc, will 
follow us wherever we turn our fteps, the 
fame Nature, and our proper Virtue •{• ? 
Believe me, the providence of God has e- 
ftablilhed fuch an order in the world, that 
of all which belongs to us the leaft valuable 
parts can alone fall under the will of others. 

* Sen. De coo. ad Hel. f lb. 
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Whatever is beft is fafeft ; lies out of the 
Teach of human power; can neither be given 
nor taken away. Such is this great and 
beautiful work of nature^ the world. Such 
lis the mind of man^ which contemplates 
and admires the world whereof it makei; 
the nobleft part. Thefe are infeparably 
burs, and as long as we remain in one wc 
(hall enjoy the other. Let us march thercr 
. fore intrepidly wherever we arc led by the? 
courfe of human accidents. Wherever 
they lead us, on what coafl fo^yer we are 
thrown by them, we {hall not find our- 
lelves abfolutely Grangers. We fhall meet 
with men and women, creatvures of the 
lame figure, endowed with the fame fa- 
culties, and born under the fame laws of 
nature. We (hall fee the fame virtues and 
vices, flowing from the fame general prin- 
ciples, but varied in a thoufand different 
and contrary modes, according to that in- 
finite variety of laws and coftoms which 
is eftablifhed for the fame univerfal end, 
the. prefervation of focicty. We fliall feel 
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the fame revolution of feafons, and the 
lame fun and moon * will guide the courfe 
of our year. The fame azure vault, be- 
Ipanglcd with ftars, will be every where 
ipred over our heads. There is no part 
of the world from whence we may not ad- 
mire thofe planets which roll, like ours, in 
different orbits round the fame central fun 3 
from whence we may not difcover an ob- 
jed: ftill more flupcndous, that army of 
fixed ftars hung up in the immenfe fpacc 
of the univerfe, innumerable funs whofe 
beams enlighten and cherifh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them : and whilft 
I am raviflied by fuch contemplations as 
thefe, whilft my foul is thus raifed up to 
heaven, it imports me little what ground 
I tread upon. 

* Plut. Of banifhment. He compares thofe 
who cannot live out of their own country, to ihc 
fimple people who fancied that the moon of Athicrns 
was a finer moon than that of Corinth. 

labentem coelo quae ducitis annum. 

ViR. Ceo. 
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£*:m h:m who appeired an ol^eS of ad- 
niinrica cres to his own Cato ! THc 
tiirc Brutus r eported farther, that 
Caesax orzrJxt Slytikne, becaufe he? 
could not ihmd die light of Makcellus 
reduced to a ilate lb unworthy of hiih. 
His rsiloration was at length obtained by 
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the public interceflion of the whole fenate, 
who were dejedcd with grief to fuch a 
degree, that they feemed all upon this 
occafion to have the fame fentiments with 
Brutus, and to be fuppliants for them- 
felves, rather than for Marcellus *• 
This was to return with honor; but furelv 
he rjcmained abroad with greater, when 
Brutus could not refolve to leave hina, 
nor Caesar to fee him ; for both of them 
bore witnefs of his merit. Brutus 
grieved, and Caesar blufhed to go to 
Rome without him. 

QJVIetellus Numidicus had un- 
dergone the fame fate fome years before, 
while the people, who are always the fureft 
inftruments of their own fervitude, were 
Jaying, under the condudt of Marius, the 
foundations of that tyranny which was 
fccrfeded by Caesar. A^etellus a- 

^ Marcellus was afTaffinated at Athens, in hit 
refurp home, by Chijlo, an old friend, and fellow* 
foldier of his. The motive of Child is not ex- 
jplained in hiftory. Caesar was fufpedtcd^ but he 
ktois to be juftiiitd by the opinion of Brutus. 
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lone, in the midil of an intimidated fenate, 
and outrageous multitude, refiifed to fwear 
to the pernicious laws of the tribune Sa- 
turn inus. His conftancy became his 
crime, and exilehispunifhment. A wild and 
lawlcfs fadlion prevailing againft him, the 
beft men of the city armed in his defence^ 
and were ready to ky down their lives that 
they might preierve fo much virtue to their 
country. But he, having failed to perfuadc, 
thought it not lawful to conflrain. He 
judged in the phrenfy of the Roman com- 
monwealth, as Pl A T o judged in the dotage 
of the Athenian. Me tell us knew, that 
if his fellow-citizens amended, he ibould 
be recalled ; and if they did not amend, he 
thought he could be no where worfe than 
at Rome. He went voluntarily into exile, 
and wherever he paffed he carried the fure 
fymptom of a fickly ftate, and the certain 
prognoftic of an expiring commonwealth. 
What temper he continued in abroad will 
beftappear by afragment of one of his)ctters 
which Gellius*, in a pedantic compila- 

* Lib. xvii. crp. a« 

tiou 
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lion of phrafcs ufed by the annalift Q, 
Claudius, has prefcrved for the ietke of 
the word Frunifcor, " HH vero omni jt«fft 
" atquc honeftate intferdifti : ego ileqM 
^' aqua neque igne cafeo : et fiikniha gloria 
^* frunifcor/' Happy Metellus ! haj^py 
in the confcience of thy own virtue t hap^ 
in thy pious fon, and in that excellent fri«h4 
who refembled thee in merit and in fortonet 

RuTiLius had defended Afia ag^nft 
the extortions of the publicaAs^ according 
to the ilridt juftice of which he made 
profeflion, and to the particiikr duty of his 
office. Thp Equeftrian order were upon 
this account his enemies, and the M'aHan 
fadion was fo of courfe, on account of his 
probity, as well as out ofhatred to Met^ l-- 
L u s. The nioft innocent min of the city 
was accafed of corruption. The beft m&n 
was profccutied by the worft, by Apici us ; 
a name dedicated toin&my*. Thoie who 
had flirred up the £ai& accii&tion iat as 

* Thcic was another Apicius,* hi the reign of 
TifiERius, famous for his ghittppy, and a third 
fn the time of Tra j ak. 

judges, 
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judges, and pronounced the unjuft fentcnce 
againft him. He hardlydeigned to defend 
his caufe, but retired into the Elaft, wher$ 
that roman virtue, which Rome could not 
bear, was received with honor ^. Sliall 
RuTiLius now be deemed unhappy, 
when they who condemned him are, for 
that aftion, delivered dovm as criminals 
to all future generations ? when he quitted 
his country with greater cafe than he would 
fuffer his exile to finilh ? when he alons 
durll reful'e the dictator SvLL A, and being 
recalled home, not only declined to go, 
but fled farther oft"? 

What do you propofc, it maybe faid, 
by thefe examples, multitudes of which 
are to be coUeiled from the memorials of 
former ages ? 1 propofc to fliew that as 
Change of Place, fimply confidered, can 
render no man unhappy, fo tlie other evils 
which are objeifled to exile, either cannot 
happen to wile and virtuous men ; or, if 
they do happen to them, cannot render 

" SsN. L. De prov, cap. 3. 

them 
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them mifcrablc. Stones are hard, and cakes 
of ice are cold : and all who feel them, feel 
them alike *. But the good or the bad 
events, which fortune brings upon us, are 
felt according to what qualities we, not 
they, have. They are in themfelves in- 
diflerent and common accidents, and they 
acquire ftrcngth by nothing but our vice 
or our weaknefs. Fortune can difpenfe 
neither felicity nor infelicity unlefs we co- 
operate with her. Few men, who are un- 
happy under the lofs of an eftate, would 
be happy in the pofleffion of it : and thofe, 
who deferve to enjoy the advantages which 
exile takes away, will not be unhappy 
when they are deprived of them. 

It grieves me to make an exception to 
this rule •, but Tu ll y was one fo remark- 
ably, that the example can be neither con- 
cealed, nor paffcd over. This great man, 
who had been the faviour of his country, 
who had feared, in the fupport of thatcaufe, 
neither the infults of a defperate party, nor 
the daggers of affdflins, when he came to 

♦ PtUT. On exile. 

fuiFer 
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beheld, with a fecret fatisfadion, the man^ 
who had refufed to be his lieutenant, 
weeping under the rod of C l o d i u s; 
PoMPE Y hoped to find fome excufe for hi» 
own ingratitude in the contempt which the 
fi'iend, whom he had abandoned, expoied 
himfelf to. Nay At t i cu s judged him too 
mea/ily attached to his former fortune, and 
reproached him for it* At t i c u s, whole 
great talents were ufury and trimming, 
who placed his principal merit in being 
rich, and who would have been noted with 
infamy at Athens, for keeping well with all 
fides, and venturing on none§: evenATTi- 
c u s bluflied forTu ll Y, and the moft plau- 
fible man alive afifumed the flyle of Cato. 

I HAVE dwelt the longeron this inftance, 
becaufe, whilft it takes nothing firom the 
truth which has been eftablifhed, it teaches 
us another of great importance. Wife men 
are certainly fuperior to all the evils of exile. 
But in a (Iridt fenfe he, who has left any one 
-piflion in his foul unfiibdued, will not de- 

§ Plut. Vit. Solon. 

fcrve 
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fncdot q^pefiiticfL Itisnotenoaghtfaat 
IRC hsvc ftuficd all tbe duties of pobtic znd 
povafc fife, dial we arc fcrfeSFjr acqoain6d 
walk tfacm,' and that v^ lire up to them in 
ikc eye <£ ihc wqM. A paffim that liot 
Arminr kt die hcait, and iias cicaped oftir 
£iuuiiv, cr wfaicb we faa?e obfefved an^ 
■di^ed as venial, or wlucfawe have per- 
Kiragrdj as a principle to exdte 
o aid onr txtcoc, mar one time or 6- 
6cStraf onr tranqoittitj, and difgface 
wittk cksradcr. When virtue has 
d die nuDd on cvcnr fide, we are in- 
■din I ilAopcfcnrfide: botAcHiLLSs 
w:s vcerxiad ri the hceL Theleaftpart; 
coxd or Dcgvrctcd, may cxpofe us to^ 
^izxrctilbiow. Rcafon cannot obtain 
exr ^Hr-r»r>*r dDdinioa of oar fouls by one 
Vkr his cnny rtfcrvcs, which 
be bccca ; irri-iv ltrcn«[holds, which 
rx:^ >c fcrcid ; ir-d wc may be founcf 
ct rrr:^r* r!t irjtnv trills, without being fo 
i^ 1 _ \\> my redft the Icvcrcft, and 
TRiii r:: r:^:' Tr^ikcil itack> of fortune.* 
\Vc niir hiv^ c:>t th^ better of avarice, 

the 
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the moil epidemical difeafe of the mind) 
and yet be flaves to ambition.* We may 
have purged our ibuls of the fear of deaths 
and yet fome other fear may venture to 
lurk behind. This was the cafe of Ci-- 
CBRO. Vanity was his cardinal vice.t It 
had, I queftion not, warmed his zeal; 
quickened his induftry, animated the love 
of his county, and fupported his con- 
ftancy againft Cataline : but it gave 
to Clodius an entire viiffcory over him. 
He was not afraid to dye, and part with 

eflate, 

* Seneca Tays the contrary of all this^ according 
to the Stoical fyflem, which however be dqKUta 
from on.many occafions. *' Si contra uham quam- 
^< libet partem fortonae fads dbi roboris eft, idem 
>< adverlus omnes erit.— Si avarida dimifit, vehe- 
^ mentiffima generis humani peffiSf moram dbi am- 
5< bitio non faqeL Si uitimum diem^ &c« De Con. 
ad Hit. 

^ Non fingula vida rado, fed pariter omnia^ profter^ 
nit. In univerfum femel vincitur. Ibid. 

Nee audacem (juidem dmoris abfohrimus : nepro- 
4igum quidem avaridi liberamus, Di Bmuf. L 44 
c. 27. * 

Qui autem habet vidum imum, habet omnia. A« 
L,5. c. 15, 

t In animo autem gloriae cupido, qualis fiiit Cict^ 
ironb, plurimum poceft. Vil* r^* 1. I* 

Vox. II. S 
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eftate, rank, honor, and every thing; 
which he lamented the lofs of: but he: 
was afraid to live deprived of themw ^^ ITt 
vivus haec amittcrenii^"* He would pro-^ 
bably have met death on this occafion. 
tflih the lame firmne& with which he 
£ud to PopiLius La£K»a»^ his client and 
his murderer, " approach veteran, andy 
^^ if at lead thou canft da this well, cut 
*^ off my head.*^ But he eeuld not bear 
to fee himielf, and t^be feen by others^ 
ftripped of thoie trappings which he was 
^ccuik>raed to wear. This made him; 
break out intO' fo* many {bameful expref- 
fiohs. •* Poffum oblivifci qui fuerim? 
non fentire qui fim i quo caream* ho* 

nore ? qua gloria ?" And ipealung of 
his brother-**-" Vitavi ne vidcrenap;. j» 
*' aut niius ludum fqjoaloremque alpi^ 
'^ ccrim, aut me quern ille ilorentii^ 
*^ fimum reliquerat perditura ilU afflio* 
'^ tumque ofierrem/' ^e had thought 
of death J and prepared his mind for it. 

There 

♦Ep^ad Attic. 1. 3. <?p. 3, 7, xo, et^paffin)^ 
I'* 3* £p. I Or ad Attic- 
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There were pccafions tcx> where his va- 
nity might be flattered by it. But the 
lame vanity hindered him in his profpe- 
rous eftate from fuppoflng fuch a reverie 
as fdterwards happened to him. Wheo 
jit came, it found him unprepared, it fur- 
prized him, it ilunned him 3 for he was 
i^iU fond of the pomp ^d hurry of 
JElbme, ^^ fumum, et opes, ftrepitumque 
Homae," and vnwe^ed from all thoie 
things which habit renders neceflary, and 
which nature l^as left indiflferent. 



We have enumerated them above, and 
it is time to defcend into a more particu- 
lar examinatipn of them. Change of 
place then may be borne by every man. 
It is the delight of many. But who can 
bear the evils which accompany exile ? 
you who aflc the que ft ion can bear them. 
Every one who conliders them as they 
are in themfelves, inftead of looking at 
them thro, the falfe optic which preju- 
dice holds before our eyes. For what ? 

S 2 you 
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you have loft your eftate : reduce year 
defires, and you will perceive yourfclf to 
be as rich as ever, with this confiderablc 
advantage to boot, that your cares will 
be diminifhed.* Our natural and real 
wants are confined to narrow bounds, 
whilll thofc which fancy and cuftom 
create are confined to none. Truth lyes 
within a little and certain compafs, but 
error is immenlc. If we fuffer our de- 
fires therefore to wander beyond thefc 
bounds, they wander eternally. " Nefcio 
" quid curtae femper abeft rei." We be- 
come neceflitous in the midft of plenty, 
and our poverty encrcafes with our riches. 
Reduce your defires, be able to fay witli 
the apoftle of Greece, to whom Eras- 
mus was ready to addrels his prayers, 
" quam multisipfc non egeo !" banilh out of 
your 

• Naturalia defideria finlta funt : ex falfa opinione 
nafcemia iibi definant noii habent, nullus cnim ter- 
minus falfo eft. ScH. tp. i6. 

Exccrp. ex Lib. Sen. faH'cly (a called. 

Si ad naturam ^'ives, nunquam ens pauper ; Jj aJ 
opinionem, nunquam dives. Extguum natur;i d»lt- 
dent, opinio immenTuni. '^•^n. Ep. id. 
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your exile all imaginary, and you will 
fufFer no real wants. The little ftream 
which is left will fuffice to quench the 
third of nature, and that which- cannot 
be quenched by it, is not your thirft, but 
your diftemper j a diftemper formed by 
the vicious habits oiF your mind, and not 
the efFeft of exile. How great a part of 
mankind bear poverty with chearful- 
ijefs, becaufe they have been bred in 
it; ^d are accuftomed to it? * Shall 
>ye not be pble to acquire, by reafon and 
by refleftion, what the mean eft artifan 
pofTefTes by habit ? Shall thofe who have 
fo many advantages over him be (laves to 
wants and neceffities of which he is ig- 
norant ? The rich whofc wanton appe- 
^tes neither the produce of one country, 
nor of one part of the world can fatisfy, 
for whom the whole habitable globe is 
ranfacked, for whom the caravans of the 
eaft are continually in march, and the re- 
moteft feas arc covered with (hips j thefc 
pampered creatures, fated with fuperflui* 

S3 ty, 

^ Sen. de Con. ad Hel. 
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ty, arc often glad to inhabit an humble 
cot, and to make an homely meal. They 
run for refuge into the arms of frugality* 
Madmen that they are to live always in 
fear of what they fometimes wifli for, and 

m 

to fly from that life which they find it 
luxury to imitate! Let us caft our eyes 
backwards on thofe great men who lived 
in the ages of virtue, of fimplicity, o^ 
frugality, and let us blufh to think that 
wc enjoy in baniftiment more than they 
were mafters of in the midft of their 
glory, in the utmoft affluence of their 
fortune. Let us imagine that we behold 
a great dictator giving audience to the 
Samnite ambafladors, and preparing on 
the hearth his mean repaft with the fame 
hand which had fo often fubdued the 
enemies of the commonwealth, and borne 
the triumphal lawrel to the capitol. Let 
us remember that Plato had but * three 

fcrvants, 

* Plato*s will, inDiog. Laer. menlions fourfer- 
vants, bcfides £Mana, to whom he gave her frec-» 
dom. 

Apuleius makes his cflatc confift in a little ^?x- 
4cn near the acaJemy, two ft-'Vants, a patttn U)t 
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iervants, and that Zeno had none.^ So*- 
CRATES, the reformer of his country, was 
maintained, as Menenius Agrippa, the 
arbiter df his country was buried, by 
4X)ntribation.*f' While Attilws Reg^^ 
Lus beat the Carthagini^'s in Afric^ the 
ilight of his ploughman reduced his fk^ 
mily to diflr-efs at home, and the tillage 
of his little farm became the public care. 
SciPio dyed without leaving enough td 
marry his daughters, and their portions 
were pay^d out of the treafury of the 

S 4 ftate; 

facriiices, and as much gold as would ferve to make 
^ear-rings for a child. 

* Zbno was owner cf a thoafand talents when he 
c^me from Cyprus into Greece, and he ufed to lend 
his money out upon (hips at an high intereft. He 
kept, in fhort> a kind of infurance-office. He loft this 
e&ite perhaps when he faid, f < re£^ fane ^it fortu- 
^^ na, quae nos adphUofopbiam impellit" Afterwards 
he received many and great prefents from Antigo^ 
Dus. So that bis grtat frugality and fimplicity 
of life, was tje tffeSt of his choice^ ^md not of ne* 
iceiEty. yid, Vio. Latr. 

t DUg^ Lair, vit, Soc. quotes Ariftoxenus for af« 
frming that Socrates ufed to keep a box, and lived 
mfoii the money^which was put into it : ** PoTita igt- 
tut arcuU, colligifie pecuniam quae daretur i 09a* 
fdmpti auteoqi c^ nirfus pofuifle.'' 
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Aatc ; for fare it was juft that the people 
of Rome (liould once pay tribute to biiUi 
who had cftablifhcd a perpetual tribute 
'ton Carthage. After fuch examples (hall 
we be afraid of poverty ? fhall we dif- 
dain to be adopted into a family which 
has fo many illuflrious anceftors ? ihall 
we complain of baniihment for taking 
from us what the greateft philofophers» 
and the greateft heroes of antiquity never 
enjoyed ? 

if 

You will find fault perhaps, and at- 
tribute to artifice, that I confider fingly 
misfortunes which come all together oil 
the baniflied man, and overbear him 
with their united weight. You could 
fupport change of plgce if it was not ac- 
companied with poverty, or poverty if it 
was not accompanied with the feparation 
from your family and your friends, with 
the lofs of your rank, confideration, and 
power, with contempt and: ign9miny. 
Whoever he be who reafoQS in this man- 
oer, let him take the following anfwer- 

The 
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The leaft of thefe circamflances is fingly 
fufiicient to render the oian miferable 
who is not prepared for it, who has 
not diveiled himieif of that p^on upon 
which it is direded to work. But he 
who has got the maftery of all his paA» 
iions^ who has fcrefeen all thefe acci- 
dents, and prepared his mind to endure 
them all, will be fuperior to all of them, 
and to all of them at once as well as 
fingly. He will not bear the lofs of his 
rank, becaufe he can bear the lofs of his 
eflate: but he will bear both, becaufe 
he is prepared for both ; becaufe he is 
free from pride as much as he is from 
avarice. 

You are feparated firom your family 

and your friends. Take the lift of them, 

and look it well over. How few of your 

family will you find who deferve the 

name of friends ? and how few among 

thefe who are really fuch ? Erafe the 

names of fuch as ought not to ftand 

on the roll, and the yoluminous cata- 
logue 
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Jogue will foon dwindle into a narrow 
compafs. Regret, if you plcaie, your 
reparation from this fmall remnant. Far 
be it from me, whiift I declaim againft 
' a fhameful and vicious weaknefs of tnind, 
to profcribe the fentJmcnts of a virtuous 
iriendihip. Regret your reparation from 
your friends > but regret it Uke a man 
who deferves to be theirs. This is 
ftrength, not weaknefs of mind ; it is 
virtue, not vice. 



But the Icaft uneafincfs under the lofs 
ef the rank which we held is ignomi- 
nious. There is no valuable rank among 
men, but that which real merit afligns. 
The princes of the earth may give names, 
and inllitutc ceremonies, and exaft the 
cbfervation of them j their imbecillity 
and their wickednefs may prompt them 
to cloathe fools and knaves with robes of 
honor, and emblems of wifdom and vir- 
tfie : but no man will be in truth fupc- 
rior to another, without Aiperior merit > 
and that rank can rto mort be taken from 
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us, than the merit which cftabliflics it** 
The fupreme authori^ gives a fi^tious 
and arbitrary value to coin, which is* 
therefore not current alike in all times' 
and in all places ; but the real value re- 
mains invariable, and the provident man, 
who gets rid as faft as he can of the drofljr 
piece, hoards up the good filver. Thus 
merit will not procure the fame confide-' 
ration univerfally. But what then ? the 
title to this confideration is the fame, and 
will be found alike in every drcumftance 
by thofe who are wife and virtuous them- 
fel ves. If it is not owned by fuch as art 
othcrwife, nothing is however taken from 
US; we have no reafon to complain. 
They confidered us for a rank which 
we had ; for our denomination, not for 
our intrinfic value. We have that rank, 
that denomination no longer, and they 
confider us no longer : they admired in 
us what we admired pot in ourfelves. If 
they learn to negledl us, let us learn to 
pity them Their afliduity was impor- 

3 tuoate: 
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tunate: let us not complain of die cafc 
which this change procures us ; let us 
rather apprehend the return of that rank 
and that power, which, like a funny day, 
would bring back thefe little infc£ls, and 
make them fwarm once more about us. 
I know how apt we are, under fpecious 
pretences, to difguife our weakneffes and 
our vices, and how often we fucceed not 
cnly in deceiving the world, but even in 
deceiving ourfclvcs. An inclination to do 
good is infeparable from a virtuous mind, 
and therefore the man, who cannot bear 
\vith patience the lofs of that rank and 
power which he enjoyed, may be willing 
to attribute his regrets to the impofiibility 
which he fuppofes himfelf reduced to of 
fatisfying this inclination. But let fuch 
an one know, that a wife man contents 
himfelf with doing as much good as his 
fituation allows him to do j that there is 
no fituation wherein wc may not do a 
great deal ; and that when we arc de- 
prived of greater power to do more good, 



I 
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we efcape at the fame time the tempta- 
lion of doing fome evil. 

The inconveniencies, which we have 
mentioned^ carry nothing along with 
them difficult to be borne by a wife and 
virtuous man ; and thofe which remain 
to be mentioned, contempt and ignominy, 
can nevtr fidl to his lot. It is impoffible 
that he who reverences himfelf fhould 
be defpifed by others : and how can igno- 
miny affed the man who coUeds all his 
ftrength within himfelf, who appeals 
from the judgment of the multitude to 
another tribunal, and lives independent of 
mankind and of the accidents of life? 
jCato loft the ele^n of praetor, and 
that of conful; but is any one blind 
enough to truth to inugine that thefe 
repulfes refledted any difgiace on him f 
The dignity of thofe two magiftrades 
would have been encri^afed by his wear* 
ing them. They fufiered, not Cato. 

You have fulfilled all the dqties of a 
good citizen, you have been true to your 

tnift, 
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trtift, conftant in your engagements, and 
have purfued the intereft of your country 
without regard to the enemies you creat- 
ed, and the dangers you run. You fe- 
vered her intereft as much as lay in your 
power from thofc of her faiftions, and 
from thofe of her neighbours and allieft 
too, when they became different. She 
reaps the benefit of thefe fervices, and 
you fuffer for them. You are bani/hed 
and purfued with ignominy, and thofe 
whom you hindered from triumphing at ■ 
her expence revenge themfelves at yours. 
The perfons, in oppofition to whom you 
ferved, or even faved the public, con- 
fpire and accomplifh your private mm. 
Thefe are your accufers, and the giddy- 
ungrateful crowd your judges. Your 
name is hung up in the tables of pro- 
fcription, and art joined to malice endea- 
vours to make ycur heft adtions pafs for 
crimes, and to ftain your charafter. For 
ilijs purpofe the facred voice of the fenate 
is made to pronounce a lye, and thofe re- 
cords, which ought to be the eternal mo- 
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finments of truth, become the vouchers 
of impofture and calumny. Such ctr«» 
cumftances as thefe you thmk intolera^ 
ble, and you would prefer death to fa 
ignominious an exile. Deceive not your** 
felf. The ignominy remans with tkem 
who per{ecute unjuftly, not with him 
who fuffers unjuft perfccution. *' Recal* 
cltrat undiqne tutus.** Suppofe that in 
the ad which banifhes you, it was de- 
clared that you have fome contagious 
diftemper, that you are crooked, or 
otherwife deformed This would ren- 
der the Icgiflators ridiculous.* The other 
renders them infamous. But neither cme 
nor the other can afFe<ft the man who, in 
on healthful well proportioned body en* 
joys a confdence void of all the offences 
afcribed to him. Inftead of fuch an exile, 
would you compound, that you might 
iive at home in eafe and plenty, to be the 
inftrument of blending thefe contrary in* 

terefb 

* The difloguc between Qccpo and Philifcus, Dimu 
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tercfts once more together, and of giving 
but the third place to that of your coun* 
try ? Would you proftitute her power to 
the ambition of others, under the pre- 
tence of fecuring her from imaginary 
dangers, and drain her riches into the 
pockets of the meaneft and vileft of hef 
citizens, under the pretence of paying her 
debts ? If you could fubrait to fo infa- 
mous a compofition, you arc not the 
man to whom I addrefs my difcourfe, or 
with whom I will have any commerce i 
and if you have virtue enough to difdaia 
it, why (hould you repine at the other 
alternative ? Banifhment from fuch a 
country, and with fuch circumftances is 
like being delivered from prilbn. Dio- 
genes was driven out of the kingdom 
of Pontus for counterfeiting the coin, 
and Stratonicus thought that forgery 
might be committed in order to get ba- 
nithed from Scriphoi^. But you have ob- 
taijied your liberty by doing your duty. 



Banish- 
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Banishment, with all its train of evils, 
is fo far from being the caufe of contempt, 
that he who bears up with an undaunted 
fpirit againft them, while fo many are dc- 
jeded by them, eredls on his very misfor- 
tunes a trophy to his honor : for fuch is 
the frame and temper of our minds, that 
nothing ftrikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepid in the midft of mif- 
fortunes. Of all ignominies . an ignomi- 
nious death ipuft be allowed to be the 
greateft, aqd yet where is the blafphemer 
who will prefume to defame the death of 
Socrates * i This faint entered the pri* 
fon with.the fame countenance with which 
Ke reduced thirty tyrants, and be took 
off ignominy from the place ; for how 
could it be deemed a prifon when Socra- 
tes was there? Aristides was led to 
execution in the fame city ; all thofe who 
it^ the fad proceflion, caft their eyes to 
the ground^ and with throbbing hc:irts 
bewsuled, not the innocent in;ui^ but Ju- 

* Seo. de con. ad Hcl. 

Vol. IL T flicc 
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ftke herfeify who was in him condemned* 
Yet there was a wretch founds foe mon^ 
Hers are fometimes produced in contra* 
di&ian to the ordinary rules of nature^ 
who fpit in his face as he pailed along. 
Akistides wiped his cheeky ihailed, turn- 
ed to the ma^firate, and faid, '^ Admonifh 
thb man not to be fo nafty for the futute.** 

Ignominy then can take no hold on 
virtue * ; for virtue is in every condition 
the fame, and diallenges die fame refpeft^ 
We applaud the world when ihe proipers i 
and when (he falls into adverlity we ap» 
plaud her. Like the temples of the 
Gods, fhe is venerable even in her 
ruins. After this muft it not appear a 
degree of madnefs to defer one moment 
acquiring the only arms capable of defend- 
ing us againft attacks, which at every mo- 
ment we are expofed to ? Our being mi- 
ferable, or not miferable, when we fall 
into misfortunes, depends on the manner 
in which we have enjoyed profperity. If 

* Sen. de con. ad Hel. 

we 
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1VC have applied ourfelves betimes to the , 
ftudy of wifdom, and to the pradtice o( 
virtue, thefe evils becorhe indifferent ; but 
if we havie negledled to do fo, they be- 
come neceflary. In one cafe they are 
evils, iii the othir they are remedies for 
greater evils than themfclves. Zeno * rc- 
joyced that a fhip Wreck had thrown him 
on the Athenian coaft : and he pwed to 
the lofs of his fortune the acquifition which 
he mad^ of virtue, of wifdom, of immor- 
tality. There are good and bad airs for 
the mind As well as for the body. Prof» 
perity often kritates our chfonical diftem-* 
pers, and leaves no hopes of finding any 
fpecific but in adverfity. In fuch cafes 
banilhment is like change of air, and the 
evils we fuffer are like rough medicines 
applied to inveterate difeafes. What -f- A- 
NACHARSis faid of th? vincj may aptly 
enough be faid of profperity. She bears 
the three grapes of drunkennefs, of plca- 
fure, and of forrow : and happy it is if 

♦ Dio. Lacr. t Sen. 

T 2 the 
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the laft can cure the mifcbief which the 
former work. When affliftions fail to 
have their due eiFeft, the cafe is ^fpcf^tf • 
They arc the laft remedy which in4u^ 
gent Providence ufes : an^ if ihcy foil* 
we muft languish and dye in ipifery and 
contempt. Vain men I how fcldonv dp 
we know what to wi(h or to pr^y for ? 
When we pray againft misfortunes, ?ii)(J 
when we fear them moft, we want them 
raoft. It was for this reafon that Pytha* 
CORAS forbid his difcipl^s to afk any thkig 
in particular of God. The fhorteft ^ixd 
the beft prayer which we can addrefs to 
him, who knows our wants, and our ig- 
norance in afl<.ing, is this : " Thy will 
be done." 

TuLLY lays, in fome part of his works, 
that, as happinels is the objedl of all phi- 
lofophy, fo the difputes among philofo- 
phers arifc from their different notions of 
the fovcreign good. Reconcile them in 
that point, you reconcile them in the reft. 

2 The 
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The fchool of Zeno placed this fovercign 
good in naked virtue, and wound the 
principle up to an extreme beyond the 
pitch of nature and truth. A fpirit of op- 
pofition to another doftrine, which grew 
into great vogue while Zeno flouriftied, 
might occalion this exec's. Epicurus 
placed the fovereign good in pleafure. His 
terms were wilfully, or accidentally raif- 
taken. His fcholars might help to per- 
vert his doftrine, but rivalfliip enflam- 
cd the difpute ; for in truth there is not 
fo much difference between ftoicifm re- 
duced to reafonable intelligible terms, and 
genuine orthodox epicurifm, as is imagined. 
The faelicis animi immora tranquillitas, 
and the voluptas of the latter are near 
enough a-kin : and I much doubt whether 
the firmed hero of the Portic would have 
borne a fit of the ftone, on the prin- 
ciples of Zeno, with greater magnanimity 
and patience than Epicurus did, on 
thofe -of his own philofophy. How- 

T 3 owr. 
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ever *; Aristotle took a middle way, 
or explained himfelf' better, tod phced 
hapfunefs in the joint advantage of the 
mind, of the body, andof£xtone. Thcf 
are reafonably joined ; but certain it is, that 
they muft not be placed on an equal fbot^ 
We can much better bear (he privatioii of 
the laft than of the others'; and poverty 
itfelf, which mankind is fo afinud of, 
'^ per mare pauperiem fugens, per fiuca, 
^' per ignes," is furely preferable tq madf 
nels or the (tone, tho ^ CHRYsiPPua 
thought it better to live mad, than not to 
live! Ifbani(hment therefore, by taking 
from us the advantages of fortune, can-? 
not take from us the more valuable ad* 
vantages of the mind and the body, wbei) 
we have them ; and if the fame accident 

♦ Compare the reprefentations made fo frequcndy 
of the dodlrine of volupty taught by Epicurus, with 
the account which he himfelf gives in bis letter tp 
MfiNOECEUS, of the fenfe wherein he underftood 
this word. Vid. Diog. Laer. 

f In his third book of nature, cited \^y Plu*- 
TARCH, in th^ treatifc on the c9ntradidioos of t£e 
;»toi€&. 
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IS able to reftore them to us, whea 
we have loft them, banifliment is a very 
flight misfortune to thofe who are already 
under the dominion of reafon, and a ve • 
ry great blefling to thofe who are ftill 
plunged in vices which ruin the health 
both of body and mind. It is to be wifh- 
ed for, in favour of fuch as thefe, and to 
be feared by none. If we are in this cafe, 
let us fecond the defigns of Providence ia 
our favour, and make fome amends fc>r 
neglcdling former opportunities by not 
letting flip the laft. ^^ Si nolis fanus, 
curres hydropicus/* We may (hortea 
the evils which we might have prevent- 
ed, and as we get the better of our 
diforderly paflions, and vicious habits, we 
(hall feel our anxiety diminifhin proportion. 
All the approaches to virtue are comfort-* 
able. With how; much joy will the man, 
who improves his misfortunes in this man- 
ner, difcover that thofe evils, which he 
attributed to his exile, fprung from his 
Vanity and folly, and vanifti with theni ? 

T 4 Hq 
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He will fee that, in his former temper of 
xnind, he refembled the effeminate prince 
who cx)uld drink no -f- water but that of 
the river Choafpcs ; or the fimple queen, 
in one of the tragedies of Euripides, 
who complained bitterly, that fhe had not 
lighted the nuptial torch, and that the 
river Ifmenus had not furniflied the water 
at her fon's wedding. Seeing his former 
ftate in this ridiculous light, he will labour 
on with pleafure towards another as con- 
trary as poffible to it ; and when he arrives 
there, he will be convinced by the ftrongeft 
of all proofs, his own experience, that he 
was unfortunate becaufe he was vicious, 
not becaufe he was baniflied. 

If I was not afraid of being thought to 
refine too much, I would venture to put 
fome advantages of fortune, which are 
due to exile, into the fcale againft thofe 
which we lofe by exile. One there is 
which has been neglcdled even by great 

f Plut. on baniflunent. 

and 
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and wife men. Demetrius Phalereus, 
after his expulfion from Athens, became 
iirft minifter to the king of Egypt ; and 
Themistocles found fuch a reception 
at the court of Perfia, that he ufed to 
fay his fortune had been loft if he had not 
been ruined. But Demetrius expofcd 
himfelf by his favour under the firft Pto- 
L FMY to a new difgrace under the fecond : 
and Themistocles, who had been the 
captain of a free people, became the vaf- 
fal of the prince he had conquered. How 
much better is it to take hold of the pro- 
per advantage of exile, and to. live for our- 
felves, when we are under no obligation 
of living for others ? Similis, a captain 
of great reputation under Trajan and 
Adrian, having obtained leave to retire, 
pafTed feven years in his retreat, and then 
dying, ordered this infcription to be put 
on his tomb: that he had been many 
years on earth -f-, but that he had lived only 
feven. If you are wife, your leifure will 

t XiphU. 

be 
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be worthily employed^ and your retreat 
will add new luftre to your charader. 
Imitate Thucydides in Thracia, or 
Xenophon in his litde farm at Sdllus. 
In fuch a retreat you may fit down^ like 
one of the inhabitants of Elis, who judged 
of the Olympic games, without taking 
any part in them. Far from the hurry 
of the world, and almoft an unconcerned 
fpedtator of what pafles in itj having 
payed in a public life what you owed 
to the prefent age, pay in a private 
life what you owe to pqfterity. Write, 
as you live, without paflion^ and build 
your reputation, as you build your hap- 
pinefs, on the foundations of truth. If 
you want the talents, the inclination, or 
the neceflary materials for fuch « work, 
fall not however into doth. Endeavour to 
copy after the example of SciPio at Lin-» 
ternum. Be able to fay to yourfclf, 

f< Innocuas amo delicias dodamqua 
cjuietem." 
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Hural amufetnentSy and philofophical me-* 
ditations will, make your hours glide 
(mootbly on ; and if the indulgence of 
Heaven has given you a friend like Leli us^ 
nothing is wanting to make you com-? 
pletely happy. 

Thefe are forpe of thofe reflexions which 
may ferve to fortify the mind under ba- 
nifhment^ and under the other misfortunes 
of life, which it is every man's intereft to 
prepare for, jiecaufe they are common to 
all men * : I fay they are common to 
all men; becaufe even th^y whp ef^pe 
them are equally expofed to them. The 
darts of adverfe fortune are always levelled 
at our heads. Some reach us, fome graze 
againfl: us, and fly to wqund our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore impofe an equal 
temper on our minds, and pay without 
murmuring the tribute which we owe to 
humanity. The winter brings cold, and 
we mufl: freeze. The fummer returns 
yrith heat, and we mufl; melt. Jhe in- 

♦ Sen. Ep. 107, 
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flod tlic c2itii, uicrc are pcfus bjr 
2ad perk br fire. This efbbliibed 
=:fb cf diB^ k k not in our power to 
chz2ge I bat k is in Cor power to aflame 
fxh a giMfjyi^ of mkid as becomes wiie 
£1^ tiftoccs men; as may enaUe os to 
cncxwrrftT die aaAfcnts of life with for* 
tknde, and to conform onrfelTes to the 
onler c^ nature, who gpvems her great 
kingdom, the world, by condnual mnta- 
dons. Let us fubmit to this order, let 
us be perfuaded that whatever does hap- 
pen OQgjht to happen, and never be (o 
fooUfh as to etpoftulate with nature. The 
befl refblution we can take is to fufler 
what we cannot alter, and to purfue, wkh« 
out re[Hning, the road whkh Providence, 
who direds every thing, has marked out 
to us : for it is not enough to follow ; and 

he 
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he 19 but a had foldier who fighs, and 
marches on with reludancy. We muft 
receive the orders with fpirit and cheat- 
fulnefs, and not endeavour to ilink out of 
the poft which is afUgned us in this 
beautiful difpofition of things, whereof 
even our fufFerings make a neceflary part. 
Let us addrefs ourfelves to God, who go- 
verns all, as Cleanthes did in thofe ad- 
mirable verfes, which are going to lofe part 
of their grace and energy in my tranflation 
of them. 

Parent of nature ! Mafter of the world ! 

Where'er thy Providence diredls, behold 

My fleps withchearful refignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why (hould I grieve, when gricvjng I muft bear ? 

Or take with guilt, what guildefs I might (hare ? 

Thus let us fpeak, and thus let us ad. 
Refignation to the will of God is true 
magnanimity. But the fare mark of a 
pufilanimous and bafe fpirit, is to ftruggle 

againil 
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